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Central Labor Union Has 2 


Films for 


Your Union's Use Free of Charge 


TO ALL CIVIC, FRATERNAL 

AND VETERAN GROUPS: 
Greeting: 

This Central Labor Council has 
procured two sound films “Poverty 
in the Valley” and the ‘Magic 
State.” : 

“Poverty in the Valley” is a 
film showing the poverty of the 
migrant workers and their de- 
plorable conditions. This is a state 
problem, that we as citizens of the 
great State of California should 
have an interest in. This film shows 


LABORERS 272 PRES. 
INJURED IN AUTO 
ACCIDENT AUG 12 


Brother Randolph Fenchel, pres- 
ident of Laborers 272, while on a 
trip Thursday, August 12, to Pitts- 
burg, California for his employer 
was injured by the necessity of 
’ ditching his truck to avoid an 
accident. As a result he was con- 
fined to the Park Lane Hospital 
for two days, previous to being 
removed to his home. He is. get- 
ting around on crutches and also 
has some broken ribs, 
to J. F. Mattos, secretary of La- 
borers 272. 

It is expected that Business Rep- 
resentative J. B. McGinley will be 
back on the job from his vacation 
on Tuesday of this week. Brother 
McGinley planned to attend the 
monthly meeting of the Northern 
District Council of Laborers held 
at 200 Guerrero Street, San Fran- 

‘cisco, on Saturday, August 21. 


The officers and members are | 


looking forward to a good month 
in September as in the past it has 
been busy for the membership. 
Officers and members are wishing 
lots of luck to the J. C. Penney 
store on their grand opening on 
last Thursday. Many of the mem- 
bership were employed in the con- 
struction of the building, 
Secretary Mattos. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
KEPT BUSY; SEVERAL 
JOBS NOW UNDER WAY 


Electrical Workers, members of 
243, are quite busy in the district, 
according to Carl Lara, business 
manager. He reports that the Col- 
lins Electric Company are about 
through on the remodeling of the 
King City High School job. 

Louis Electric Company are pro- 
gressing rapidly on the Young res- 
idence under construction behind 
the Park Lane Hospital. They are 
also starting the roughing in in 
the addition of class rooms at the 
Freemont school. 

Evans Electric Company are 
coming along well with the new 
plant of the California Salinas 
plant, 

The monthly meeting of Elec- 
trical Workers 272 will be held 
on Wednesday, September Ist, at 
117 Pajaro Street. 


MONTEREY PAINTERS’ 
WAGE SCALE CALLS 
FOR $16 FOR 7 HOURS 


Painters, Decoraters and Paper- 
hangers 272 have had some trouble 
with the Master Painters in Mon- 
terey according to Brother Jas. 
Bolin, business representative. 

The union has been in negotia- 
tions for some four months with 
the Association for a wage scale 
of $2.15 up and until Monday, 
August 9th. This was the time 
limit as set by the union. The shop 
card was apparently the issue. The 
scale, according to Brother Bolin, 
is now $16.00 for a seven hour 
day or $2.28 and four sevenths 
cents an hour. 

Fifty five per cent of the mem- 
bership is now working on the 
new agreement. 


TYPO DELEGATE 10 
HEAD LABOR COUNCIL 


Past President R. R. Robinson of 

the Central Labor Council, Mon- 
terey Peninsula, installed the offic- 
ers for the coming term at. the 
semi monthly meeting held on 
Tuesday, August 17th. Those in- 
stalled were: 

President, E, ©. Winters; Vice 
president, Ed. Carl; Secretary- 
treasurer, Wayne Edwards; Ser- 
geant-at-arms, Sam Du Bose. 

The meeting was of much inter- 
est and some of the happenings 
may be fourid in the minutes as 


| sentation; 


actual conditions as they exist and 
calls upon all citizens by intelli- 
gent thinking and planning to 
bring about and solve a problem 
of migrant workers that now is a 
blight in our great State of Cali- 
fornia. 

The “Magic State” is a picture 
telling the story of California from 
the gold rush days to the present, 
showing the growth of the large 
cities and why there should be a 
reapportionment of the State Sen- 
ate. Thousands of people in these 
areas have taxation without repre- 
this is a picture that 
each and every Californian should 
familiarize themselves and see be- 
fore the coming election ‘in No- 
vember. . 

These films may be shown to 
your group upon request by getting 
in contact with Albert A. Harris, 
Chairman of Film Committee, 274 
E. Alisal St., Salinas, phone 4893. 
These entertaining, as well as edu- 
cational films will be available to 
your organization free of charge. 
Make your reservations in advance 


las soon as possible so that you 


according | 


! 


states 


will be assured of a good attend- 

ance for the showing of these films 
at your meeting. 

Thanking you for your interest 

in this matter, I am, 
Yours truly, 
WM. G. KENYON, Secy., 
Salinas Central Labor Council. 


SALINAS PAINTERS 
PRAISED FOR FINE 
JOB ON LOCAL STORE 


Members of the Painters, Dec- 
orators and Paperhangers 1104 are 
busy on the several’ jobs now going 
on in Salinas and vicinity. Brother 
Carl Lara, financial secretary an@ 
business representative, reports 
that Dan Buchanan has just fin- 


|ished the painting of the Gensler 


Lee Jewelry store and the manage- 
ment are reported as very well 
satisfied with the job. 

Hamilton Brothers Paint Com- 
pany are about through on the 
J. C. Penney store. The store 
opened for business on Thursday 
of last week. 

J. T. Brown, with the Weather- 
shield Company is now painting 
the Shade Lumber, Company on 
101 Highway South. He has also 
got the painting on the remodeling 
at the King City High School which 
was started the past week. 

Talcott Lumber Company has a 
lot of work with some 15 men 
working last week. 

The union meets the second and 
fourth Tuesdays at 117 Pajaro 
Street. 


Which Page 
Do You Read? 


Washington. — When Robert C. 
Alexander, assistant head of the 
State Department’s visa section, 
charged that United Nations cre- 
dentials were allowing hundreds of 
enemy agents to enter the U.S., 
his story made page 1 in papers 
throughout the U.S. 

Alexander’s boss, Herve J. L’Heu- 
reux, testified on the same subject 
before a Senate judiciary subcom- 
mittee August 11. L’Heureux flat- 
ly contradicted Alexander. He said 
he knew of no cases of subversives 
entering the U.S. through the U.N. 
He added that Alexander now 
agreed with him and with Sec. of, 
State George C. Marshall. 

L’Heureux’ statement appeared 
on page 13 of the New York Times, 
was not carried at all in most of 
the press. 


To Meet Soon 


Ottawa.—Both big Canadian la- 
ibor federations have called their 
1948 conventions for October 11. 


The Trades and Labor Congress, | 


parent body of Canada’s AFL un- 
| ions, will meet at Victoria. The 
|Canadian Congress of Labor, CIO 
union groups, will assemble 
Toronto, 

The two conventions will meet 
iat a time when Canadian labor is 


fighting off a frontal attack on its |, 
rights by both big business and | 


federal] jegislation. 

Another problem they must meet 
is the shrinkage of the wage dollar 
| to approximately 35 cents com- 
| pared fo prewar purchasing power. 
| That is the figure now. It will be 
lower still in October if present 
trends continue.. 

Finally there is the problem of 
.foreign policy in which unions, 
like all citizens, ‘must interest 


themselves because it may mean | 


peace or war. 

| In the case of the Trades & 
Labor Congress, the convention 
may be sidetracked from these 
main issues by a drive to purge 
all left-wing officers. According to 
newspaper reports, AFL right- 
wingers will seek to oust TLC 


| port of the Canadian Seaman’s 
Union strike on the Great Lakes. 
Bengough has refused to be put 


'union is “Communist-led.” He has 
| warned the labor movement that 
a defeat for the seaman will lead 
to attacks on all other unions. 

It is rumored here that AFL 


Pres, William Green would also | 


like to see the removal of Ben- 
gough, who has stood for wide TLC 
‘autonomy in relation to the U.S. 
; Organization. The right wing may 
j have an advantage because most 


TLC unionists are concentrated in | 
Ontario and Quebec, about 3,500 | 


| miles from Victoria where the con- 
i vention will sit. Small locals fav- 

ing Bengough will find it difficult 
0. finance full delegations for the 
llong trip, which takes five days 
oa way by train. 

Bengough’s supporters are now 
Linaitlinane all possible resources to 
obtain adequate representation. 


They will try to keep the conven- 


tion’s attention on what they con-: 


sider the tnain issues facing Can- 
adian Jabor. 
| The notable fact about the Can- 


in 


off by shipowners’ charges that the | 


tion is that Pres. John L. Lewis! 


of the United Mine Workers (un- | 


iaffiliated) will be a guest speaker. 
Unlike the U.S. union, the Cana- 


dian UMW is affiliated to the par- | 
ent body of CIO unions here. The | 


decision to invite Lewis was taken 
unanimously after some doubts 
had been expressed by CCL Gen. 
Sec. Pat Conroy, himself a UMW 
;member, and Canadian Director 
Sam Baron of the Textile Workers 
Union (CIO). 


‘Golden, Jewell Report 
Marshall Plan Progress 


Washington.—Two Economic Co- 
|operation Administration labor ad- 
visers, Clinton S, Golden and Bert 
M. Jewell, appealed to American 
labor for more support of the 
Marshall plan in a joint press con- 
ference August 18. 

The two advisers recently re- 
turned from a five week stay in 
| Europe. Stressing difficulties which 
| still remain to be overcome, Golden 
said “we must report that the 
problem of recovery is one of even 
| greater magnitude and _ intensity 
than we first thought.” 

Golden said that “fatigue and 
hunger” are “reflected in the 


’| thinking and attitudes of respon- 


Fish Cannery Workers 
Have Very Quiet Week 


Work has been slow with the 
Fish Cannery Workers with some 
four or five plants working last 
week. The Hovden plant worked 
three days. On Tuesday they work- 


ed sardines and Wednesday and | 


Thursday on frozen tuna from 
Japan. i 

Monday evening, August 23, the 
fishermen will again be after sar- 
dines, 


Joint Council Plan for 
Barbecue About Nov. 1 


Business Agent Al. J. Clark of 
Bartenders 545 reports that a spe- 
cial meeting was scheduled for last 
Monday at 1 p.m. The union is 
planning a barbecue in co-oper- 
ation with the Joint Council. The 
date has not been set but will be 
around the first week in November. 


nts. 


sible people in the European non- 
Communist labor organizations.” 
He said they need “inspiration, 
stimulation and sound encourage- 
| ment.” Both advisers agreed that 
iin a trip across France they saw 
“evidence of energetic individual 
enterprise, tilled fields, fat cattle, 
‘truck gardens, repair of damaged 
roads, homes, churches and towns.” 


\Israeli Unions 
Speed Production 


Tel Aviv—Calling for a boost in 
; production generally and war pro- 
duction ,specifically, the general 
council of Histadrut, the Jewish 
Labor Federation, urged labor- 
;Management plant committees to 
guarantee success of the program. 
At the same time it attacked em- 
ployer groups for refusing to join 
in creation of the committees. Del- 
egates representing 175,000 work- 
ers also hit zooming living costs 
and demanded speedy government 
action “to assure stable food ra- 


tions of the Townsend, Ham and 
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Officials Give 
| Anti-Bias Rule 
Cool Greeting 


Washington. — President Tru- 
man’s orders against racial segre- 
gation in the armed forces and 
civilian government drew a mixed 
and generally lukewarm reaction 


¥ 
5 


- 


U.S. Workers To Celebrate 66th Annual Labor Day 


Ballots Defend 
Your Freedom 


BE SURE TO VOTE 
THIS YEAR AND 
EVERY YEAR 


WHOLE, NO. 516 


enna ane A A SS ere 


GREEN HITS ‘RED’ SPY SCARE: 
SAYS SUTH CONGRESS FAILED 


Cleveland.—AFL President William Green declared that 
the ‘‘glaring failure of the 80th Congress to take any action to 
protect the human needs of the American people” is being 
overshadowed, perhaps intentionally, by the Communist spy 
scare stirred up by the House Un-American Affairs Committee. 


'$5 monthly increase, effective next 
| October first, the portion of the 
lincrease to be paid by the State 


ithe Citizens’ 
| Age Pensions, is author and spon- 
isor of the amendment. 


'aged and blind, McLain became 
|convinced that the only way 


|pension program,” McLain points 
adian Congress of Labor conven- | 


| of blindness or old age.” 
RELATIVES CLAUSE 


Un the platform for the openmg session of ths New xork state 
Kederation of Labor convention are (I. to r.): Francis Cardinal Spell- 
men, state AFL Pres. Thomas Murray and Mayor William O’Dwyer 
(D) of New York. 


Aged and Blind Aid Proposition 


Ts Endorsed by State Federation 


Pres. Percy Bengough for his sup- | 


One of the most important initiative measures to face the 
voters of California in the election next November 2 is Proposi- 
tion No. 4, the Aged and Blind Aid constitutional amendment 
recently endorsed by the California State Federation of Labor. 


The main purpose of this measure is to provide adequate as- | 
sistance for our needy aged and blind by 
| assistance from $60 to $75 monthly | — 


increasing old age 


a ae. 


to $85.|Eggs and similar groups will be 
recently | eliminated. 
| HIGH. COST? 

Main argument advanced against 
the amendment has been the al- 
legedly high cost to the state, and 
of California will be only $19!some estimates have reached fan- 
monthly per aged recipient and $95 | tastic levels. However, actual cost 
monthly per blind recipient. figures show that the increase to 

George H. McLain, chairman of | the state will be only $21,951,000 
Committee for Old/|for old age assistance and $419,280 
for blind aid. .After adding $9,- 
000,000 to these figures to cover 
payments to 10,000 new cases who 
might qualify, the total increase 
to the state amounts to only $31,- 
370,280 a year. These figures are 
reinforced by the fact that the 
measure will save home and frop- 


and blind aid from $75 
however, as Congress 
voted both the aged and blind a 


After de- 
voting eight years of his life to 
fighting in the interests of» the 


to 
solve their problem was to write 
an adequate pension provision into 
the state constitution. 

Everyone is agreed on the neces- 
sity of enacting 2 “ecent, practical 


000,000 annually, through state ad- 
ministration of the program. 
The obvious need for an ade- 
out, “It is a matter that is of vital 
concern to all of us. Federal sta- 
tistics prove that 75 out of every 
100 persons in the United States 
are dependent on some form of 
public monies when they reach 
the age of 65. Therefore, few to- 
day can have any assurance that 
they will not be in need in case 


by all; it appears on the plat- 
forms of all political parties on 
jsoth a state and a national basis 
Many of those who object to the 
modest cost entailed by the Aged 
and Blind Aid amendment approve 
thoroughly of our national policy 
of showering billions of dollars 
upon the needy throughout the 
world with no questions asked and 
few conditions required. 

STRUGGLE TO EXIST 


In addition to the “cost of liv- 
ing” increases, the Aged and Blind 
Aid measure contains a humane 
provision recommended by _ the 
Federal Social Security Agency— 
the repeal of the mis-named “Re- 
sponsible Relatiyes’”’ clause. 

The amendment does not pro- 
hibit relatives from supporting 
aged and blind members of their 
families; it encourages such sup- 
port. It will eliminate the harass- 
ing of recipients whose children 
cannot or will not contribute to 
their support. 

Another important provision is 
the one which will make the of- 
fice of State Welfare Director an 
elective one, beginning with the 
1950 election. This will remove 
the office from the field of political 
appointment and will make the 
administrator responsible to the 
people. The director to serve dur- 
ing the interim is named in the 
act. 

REDUCES AGE LIMIT 

Proposition Number 4 also re- 
duces the eligibility age for old age 
assistance from 65 to 63 in cases 
where the applicant has resided in 
California at least 10 years out of 
the preceding 15, and it will re- 
duce it to 60 years of age when 
and if the Federal Government 
makes money available for that 
pufpose. A _ pensioner’s personal 
property allowance is increased 
from $600 to $1500, and he is al- 
lowed to own an automobile. 

The response to the campaign 
for the Aged and Blind Aid 
amendment has been instantaneous 
among all types of voters. Qualify- 
ing petitions were circulated in 
record time, and support and en- 
dorsements have been received 
from all types of organizations— 
from: the State A.F. of L. to vari- 
ous farm groups. The business in- 
terests of the state are especially 
pleased by the fact that Proposi- 
tion Number 4 promises to sta- 
bilize the pension system on an 
adequate and practical basis, s0 
that the perennial pension promo- 


it, “Our own needy blind and aged 
are struggling to exist on aid 
which was inadequate even before 
inflation. In California, we have 


month, doled out to them. The 
unfortunate fellow citizens is de- 
plorable. 

“In the midst of ministering to 
the needs of the rest of the world, 
it is ynthinkable that we con- 
tinue to forget our own poor and 
underprivileged. The problem is 
one that requires immediate solu- 
tion, and we believe that Prgposi- 
tion Number 4 provides that solu- 
vion. ; 

“By making the Aged and Blind 
Aid amendment a part of the state 
constitution, we will have solved 
our needy aged and blind problem 
on a practical and permanent basis. 


Textile Union Executive 
Council Raps Congress 


the executive council of the 
United Textile Workers (AFL) 
meeting here. 

The UTW leaders pointed out 
that Pres. Truman gave the Con- 
gressmen a chance to produce 
when he called them back in spe- 
cial session. Instead, they went 
home again leaving key problems 
of inflation controls, housing and 
minimum wages untouched. 

Substantial progress was report- 
ed by the UTW in wiping out 
north-south differentials. The un- 
ion’s organizational report said 
that the minimum rate for the 
southern cotton industry is now 


94 cents an hour while in the 
north the rate is 97 cents, 


Freedom’s might | 
Is your voting right. 
; Register and vote. 


erty owners approximately $15,- | 


quate pension program is admitted 


As George H. McLain expresses 


182,925 old age recipients subsist- 
ing on an average of only $57 a 


misery and suffering of these poor 


Washington—Failures of the 80th 
Congress were sharply criticized 


in government circles. 

At the Pentagon, army officials 
refused to make further comment 
on the speech made by General 
Omar Bradley the day before at 
Fort Knox, Ky. Bradley had said 
he favored army racial policies in 
substantially their present form. 

He said he favored segregation 
of white and Negro units at least 


cated his opinion that solution of 
the problem would have to wait 
for a solution in the country as a 
whole. 

There was also noticeable re- 
straint among officials in the civil- 
ian government. A Civil Service 
|Commission spokesman said sat- 
|isfactory anti-segregation and anti- 
| digtrimination policies were al- 
ready in effect. 

At a press conference, Secretary 


| asked if he intended to make any 
changes in his department’s per- 
sonnel policies. He answered that 
he had no such plans at this time. 
| Asked if there would be changes 
in the future, he replied that he 
knew of none. 

Officials of the United Public 
Workers followed up the Presi- 
dent’s order and Bradley’s speech 
|with a demand for the removal 
|from office of both Bradley and 
‘Marshall. The State Department 
has frequently been criticized in 
the past for practicing discrimin- 
ation, against Jews as well as Ne- 
groes. 


the President’s order. It was 
pointed out that a separate fair 
| employment practices commission 
'should be set up instead of leav- 
ing the problem in the hands of 
the ~ Civil Service Commission, 
where it has been mishandled in 
the past. 

The UPW requested that as evi- 
dence of good faith a Negro. be 
appointed to a present vacancy in 
'the Civil Service Commission. ‘The 
/union also called for an end to 
flagrant discrimination policies in 
government work ‘n Panama. 


— 


Unions Insist 
‘On Met Contract 


New York (LPA)—The refusal 
lof AFL entertainment unions to 
accept the decision of the Metro- 
politan Opera Assn. to cancel the 
“Met’s” 1948-49 season has brought 
results. Last week the opera’s man- 


lagers agreed to reconsider their: 


stand and sat down with repre- 
sentatives of the 12 unions con- 
cerned. 

A letter to the association signed 
by leaders of all the artists’ and 
workers’ unions asked an interview 
with management to discuss “the 
vital problem of the Metropolitan’s 
1948-49 season.” It denied “the im- 
plication in your statement of Aur 
gust 5 that lack of cooperation on 
the part of the unions is respon- 
sible for the decision to suspend 
the season.” 

Leading the fight to keep the 
opera open have been Local 802, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
the American Guild of Musical Art- 
ists, whose president, noted bari- 
tone Lawrence Tibbett called the 
first joint meeting of union heads, 
and the stagehands’ union. Coop- 
erating have been nine other. AFL 
affiliates who have members work- 
ing at the “Met.” 


a eeeeeatharel 


General Strike 
In Cyprus 


Nicosia — A 24-hour general 
strike broke out in protest against 
dissolution of the Cyprus consul- 
tative assembly by Lord Winster, 
the British governor. Crowds 
cheered the demands of labor lead- 
ers for self-government. Winster’s 
announcement was bitterly attack- 
ed as ecded evidence of Britain’s 
deterniination to deny “freedom, 
national and political,” to . the 
people of Cyprus. Meanwhile a 6- 
month ‘strike by workers at U.S. 
and British-owrled asbestos mines 
continued despite police violence. 


In December 1863 Fincher’s 
Trades’ Review declared that 4 
strong federation of trade unions 
was needed “now at this time be- 
cause capitalists are entering into 
a combination to force labor to 
submit to their dictum still more 


up to the company level. He indi- | 


of State George C. Marshall was | 
| paratively minor federal govern-| 


UPW also criticized the form of | 


In an address before the biennial | 


'eonvention of the AFL’s Interna- 
tional Association of Theatrical 
Stage Employes, Mr. Green attack- 


ed the special session of Congress 
which, he said, “scarcely pretended 
to do anything about high prices 
and housing shortages,” and “crass- 
ly ignored many other acute isues.” 

Discussing the commotion raised 
| by headlines concerning Commun- 
ist spy rings operating within gov- 
ernment circles, the AFL leader 
said: 

“We cannot help suspecting that 
it was with the purpose of covering 
up these shocking failures that 
congressional investigating ¢om- 
mittees suddenly launched public 
hearings into alleged Soviet con- 
tamination of our government’s 
own employes in espionage efforts. 

“Tt may be that a few com- 


ment employees betrayed their 
country and gave or sold secret 
information to Soviet Russia. If 
| these charges are true and can be 
sustained in court, the culprits 
should be promptly prosecuted and 
|punished to the limit. 

| “The American Federation of 
Labor, which has consistently and 
uncompromisingly opposed Com- 
munism with more vigor and more 
effectiveness than any other na- 
tional. organization, believes fur- 
|ther that every effort should be 
funade to root out Communists from 
ithe public service and to assure 
the full loyalty of all those on 
oe payrolls. 


‘ut, as President Truman and 
| Ge eral Eisenhower have empha- 
sided in public statements, there is 

‘cause for public hysteria with 

‘gard to disloyalty and spy scares. 
‘In my considered judgment, a far 
greater rhenace today than espion- 
age is the drive of the Commun- 
ists to convert the nation’s work- 
ers and underprivileged minority 
groups to their cause. If Congress 
is sincerely anxious to stop the 
spread of Communism, it should 
concentrate on improving the con- 
ditions that make for Communism. 

“Here we are, three years after 
the end of the war, in the midst 
of a runaway boom which, in the 
opinion of even the most conserva- 
tive economists, can end only in 
a disastrous crash. 

“Those of us who remember the 
economic, collapse of 1929 and the 
vast suffering which followed in its 
wake, cannot view such a prospect 
with equanimity, We cannot see 
how a Congress even faintly con- 
scious of its responsibility to the 
American people would fail to heed 
the danger signals and act to pro- 
tect the welfare of the American 
people. 

“Yet Congress has failed — and 
the only ones who can draw any 
comfort from that failure are 
Stalin and his colleagues in the 
Kremlin. They are counting upon 
a crash in America to destroy our 


efforts to prevent the spread of | 


Communist imperialism and to 
preserve world peace.” 

Warning that it is the real hope 
of the Communists that the 80th 
Congress be returned to power, Mr. 
Green emphasized the importance 
of union activity to see to it that 
every union member, his family, 
and friends registers and votes this 
year. He‘said: 

“We must not forget that the 
80th Congress was elected in 1946 
by only one-third of the qualified 
voters in this country. The other 
two-thirds stayed home, If we can 
get them all out to the polls this 
year, we can bring about the de- 
feat of those who stand in the 
way of American progress and the 
election of a new Congress more 
responsive to the needs of the 
American people.” 


‘Russians Do Not 
Want to Fight’ 


In all of the sound and fury on 
“L’Affaire Berlin” we've struck 
one cool note tucked away at the 
bottom of a column by the Alsop 
Brothers: P 

Said the Alsops: “. . . Most of 
the experts are still convinced that 
the Russians do hot want to fight. 
They point to reliable intelligence 
reports which indicate that no real 
Russian preparations have as yet 
been made for war in the imme- 
diate future; no Soviet forward 
stockpiles are being built up; no 
troops are : 
Line for an advance to the 


being maneuvered into | GOP 


U.S. Air Forces 
‘Deny Support of 
Scabs in Seattle 


Washington (LPA) — Attempts 
iby the Boeing Airplane Co., whose 
Seattle plant has been struck by 
the Intl. Association of Machin- 
ists-unaffiliated, to claim U.S. Air 
Force support for its strike break- 
ing efforts fell flat last week. In 
a letter to IAM President Harvey 
Brown, Air Secretary Stuart 
Symington denied that Air Corps 
officers had congratulated Boeing 
;on its use of scab labor. 

The “Boeing News’—a company 
sheet—said that General Joseph T. 
McNarney and General K. B. 
Wolfe, after inspecting the Boeing 
plant, praised the company on the 
way it was utilizing its labor force, 
and upon the “morale” of the 
scabs, 

President Brown wrote the Air 
Force asking Symington to check 
“into this matter and let me 
know whether or not this story 
accurately reflects the statement 
made by your officers in Seattle.” 

Symington replied: “General 
McNarney informs me that during 
his visit at the Boeing plant he 
made no statement complimenting 
the company ‘upon its hiring rec- 
ord during the past few weeks.’ I 
am satisfied: that General McNar- 
ney and General Wolfe are officers 
whose .past. experience. makes_ it 
unlikely that under the circum- 
stances they~would issue any such 
statements.” 

The Air Secretary thanked the 
1IAM chief for bringing this false 
jcompany statement to his atten- 
' tion. 


Dallas Builders 
Learn a Lesson 


Dallas, Tex., (LPA)—Even anti- 
union employers can learn. That’s 
the moral of a story that has come 
out of Dallas, and which is going 
to be told all around the world 
by the “Voice of America” broad- 
casts. 

A few months ago-the superin- 
tendent of a large office building 
was unwilling to use union labor 
for the installation of an air-con- 
ditioning system. The Dallas 
Building & Construction Trades 

| Council-AFL put the job on its un- 
fair list. 

Work bogged down. Non-union 
men could be secured in only a 

| few of the many skills needed. The © 

owners caught on, fired the super- 
‘intendent and notified the Council 
that they wanted the job to be 
all-union. 

Only 30 days later the work was 
completed — although architects, 
engineers and contractors had said 
it would take all summer. So im- 
pressed were the owners that they 
bought full page ads in 115 Texas 
papers to tell the people of the 
state how much they had gained 
by cooperating with the unions. 

Since then the owners and John 
Sorenson, Council secretary, have 
received inquiries from property 
owners and contractors in a num- 
ber of Southern cities asking how 
they too can establish good work- 
ing relations with trade unions. 
Then, last week, “Voice of Amer- 
ica” declared that it is going to 
broadcast this story of American 
democracy throughout the world. 


GOP Chairman Nailed 
With ‘Best Stack’ Quote 


Philadelphia (LPA) — Don’t let 
your local Republican ward heel- 
ers tell you that GOP National 
Committee Chairman Hugh Scott 
didn’t say that Republicans come 
of “the best stock.” ‘ 

You can still call him Rep. Hugh 
(Best Stock) Scott, because the 

iladelphia papers, both Demo- 
crat and Republican, at the time =| 
of his famous “best stock” speech 
quoted him to that effect. Soy 

And the man who reported the 
speech for the Philadelphia Record 
at the time certainly can’t be 
called a Democratic stooge. His 
current job is as. publicity man for 
turers’ 
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Army "Caste System” Unwanted 


Labor *has always had a good opinion of .General 


Omar N. Bradley, as a great war leader, a reorganizer |. 


of the Veterans’ Administration, and a likable man who 
seems more modest and democratic than most military 
officers. 

As a newspaper of the workers and plain American 
people, however, we cannot allow to go unchallenged a 
speech Bradley made to an audience of high-ranking 
army officers a few days ago. 

There have been many “explanations” of what the 
general said. One version .is that the general “didn’t 
know reporters were present.” To our mind, that’s the 
most damning admission of all, because it indicates the 
general said what was in his heart, believing. he would 
not be quoted. | 

Speaking as their “boss,” the army’s Chief of Staff, 
Bradley told the assembled officers: “Sure, we will keep 
the caste system. It’s the just reward for those who work 
the hardest.” 

Millions of young Americans who served in the 
military forces during the war will disagree with the 
general on that. They came out bitterly resenting the 
attificial social distinctions of the “caste system.” It 
would be difficult to convince them that these distinc- 
tions were based solely on “hard work.” 

_ Bradley also told the officers they would have better 
luck “selling the army to the public” if they would stop 
“bragging” ‘about such privileges as “low prices in the 
post exchange.” 

The army chief admonished the officers to soft- 
pedal the caste system, but his remarks appear to sum 
up to this: | 

There’s been a lot of criticism of the army, by the 
American peopie and their representatives in Congress 
Don’t take that too sériously. ? 

“We've got to ‘kid them along’ a little, but thete 
will be no real change. Officers will keep their ancient 
privileges, including the caste system, brought here long 
ago from feudal. Europe, where ofly aristocrats coulc 
be ‘officers and gentlemen.’ 

‘LABOR has.never before printed a word critical of 
General Bradley, and does not like to do so now. But 
if even such am enlightened officer clings to a system |! 
of outworn privileges, what must be the attitude of the 
average high-ranking military man? 

There is no place for the “caste system” in any 
branch of American life, particularly one in which men 
are forced to serve by conscription. When will the 
“military mind” understand that.”—-LABOR. 


‘Unions Becoming Too Strong’ 

Many of the persons who advocated or voted for 
the Taft-Hartley act and other anti-union legislation 
will tell you their action resulted from their feeling 
that ‘the unions were becoming much too strong.” 

Just ask them, “Too strong for what?” and watch 
them squirm. 

They were becoming too strong for the comfort of 
employers who believe employes should have nothing 
to say about the conditions under which they work and 
live, 

They were be@oming too strong for the comfort of 
the monopolists; the business-bossed politicians, the 
open-shop ‘industrialists, the preachers of property- 
rights-above-human- rights. 

- They were posing a dangerous ihfedt — but not to 
the welfare of the nation. The threat was to those who 
shouted about preserving democracy but gave it only 
lip service — and to those who got the cockeyed idea 
that about 90 per cent of the fruits of capitalism should 
gor to those to whom the newspapers refer as “capital- 
ists.” 

The very nature of the Taft-Hartley act and other 
anti-labor measures gives the lie to the oft-repeated 
statements of sponsors that they had no desire to weaken 
or destroy trade unions. 

Among the most avid backers of the measures were 
men who have tried almost every scheme under the sun 
to bust the unions with which they dealt. 

Well, where do we go from here? 

Toward an era in which trade unionism is smashed 
jn the courts and the legislative chambers? 

Toward a period in which labor takes its rightful 
place in the sun and speaks with as much force as man- 
agement? 

That will depend largely on what happens at the 
polls this fall and in the Sep to come. 


“Could be that Orson Welles was a: few years ahead 
of his time, or that those flying disc may be housewife 
dollars trying to catch the rising food ‘prices. 
Sn 
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Francis P. Fenton, AFL repre- 
sentative in the International La- 
bor Organization and.former AFL 
National director of organization, 
died cf a heart attack at the age 
of 53. 


*\Frank Fenton 
Dies at Office 


Washington (LPA)—Free labor 
the world over mourns the’ death 
of Francis Patrick Fenton, director 
of international relations of the 
AFL, He recently died in his office 
at AFL headquarters in Washing- 
ton after two heart -attacks. At 
the International Labor Conference 
in San Francisco Fenton was lead- 
ing the forces that made sure tha 
ILO’s labor representation remain- 
ed. in the hands of the democratic 
unionists. 

As internationat affairs director 
over the past hectic year, Fenton 
headed the AFL’s efforts in behalf 
of the rebuilding of the democratic 
labor movements of Western Eur- 
ope and the encouragement of free 
trade unionism in Latin America 
and Asia. 

Before taking the job in the in- 
ternational relations department 
left vacant by the death of Robext 
J. Watt fourteen months ago, Fen- 
ton was director of organization of 
the AFL, a post to which he was 
appointed in 1940. 

During the war Fenton served 
the U.S. and the labor movement 
on top committees of the War 
Production Board, the War Man- 
power Commission, the War Labor 
Board, and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

Fenton was born into the labor 
movement. His father, John J. Fen- 
ton, was business agent of Local 
68 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters—the Boston 
coal teamsters, which Frank Fen- 
tcn joined while working his way 
thru school. He earned a degree 
from Suffolk Law school and was 


‘;;a member of the bar of the 


supreme court of the U. S. 

After working as an internation- 
al representative of the teamsters 
union in Boston, Fenton was chos- 
en president of the Boston Central 
Labor Union, and was for many 
‘years active in its affairs, and 
those of the Massachusetts Feder- 
ation of Labor. Then he became 
New England director of organiza- 
tion of the AFL. 

Always keenly interested in 
workers’ education, Fenton was 
one of the founders of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau and was 
president of the board of Boston 
Trade Union College. At the age 
of 16 he lost an arm while work- 
ing in a print shop. After World 
War II Fenton frequently took 
time out from his heavy round of 
union duties to demonstrate the 
usefulness of his artificial arm to 
amputee veterans. 


NLRB Official Dismisses 
Most Charges Against ITU 


Washington (LPA)—On the eve 
of the International Typographical 
Unions (AFL) convention NLRB 
Trial Examiner Arthur Leff hand- 
ed down his report in the cases 
brought against the union by the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association‘and the Chicago dailies. 
Altho Leff held that ITU was 
guilty of violating the Taft-Hartley 
law by insisting upon closed shop 
provisions in its contracts he set 
the anti-union zedlots back by 
throwing out all other major 
charges against the union. 

The Typos’ “no contract policy” 
was ruled illegal by Leff as a 
means of enforcing a closed shop 
policy. 

Among the complaints by, the 
publishers and NLRB_ General 
Counsel Robert Denham which the 
trial examiner dismissed were 
charges of violation of the law by: 

1—Insisting that union members 
not be asked to work on products 
of struck plants and non-union 
plants; 

2—Refusing to let its members 
cross any ITU picket lines; 

3—Planning to assert ITU juris- 
diction over new typesetting equip- 
ment; 

4—Establishing union - employer 
joint examining boards for new 
employes; 

5—Requiring that newepAper em- 
ployes reset “canned copy.” 

Leff recommended that the ITU 
be instructed to bargain with pub- 
lishers without reference to the 
closed shop and that it abandon 
its “no contract policy.” .’ 

The NLRB official also dismissed 
employer allegations that ITU 
“slowdowns” in Chicago and De- 
troit violated. Taft-Hartley. 

Unless the trial examiners’ rul- 
ing is appealed to the NLRB itself 


rt| within 20 days it is final, and en- 


forceable thru the federal courts. 
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New Techni iques Welcomed 


By BRADFORD V. CARTER, Labot Press ailocihta Featuré Writer 


One excellent example of a union’s consistently 
protecting its members while aiding in the intro- 
duction of a new technique is the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 


ers (AFL). e. 


There has been no change in the basic paper- 
making process during the last hundred years, and 
some machines actually in use today are 75 years 
old. But there have been numerous changes in the 
paper converting processes. Many new uses for 
paper pulp have been found, and vast improvements 


have been effected. in many of the machines em- 


ployed in the basic paper-making technique itself. 

These changes have come steadily throughout the 
years, whenever business was good, and the PSPMW 
long ago decided that its task was to make sure 
that new machines did not displace workers, and 
that their wages and working conditions rose with 
the improved technology. Union officials believe 
that there is not one case in which.the union at- 
tempted to prevent the use of new machinery. 

Some changes, such as the recent 60 per cent de- 
crease in the amount of time it takes to “cook” wood 
pulp, do not even threaten to displace workers. No 
immediate sharp wage gain for the men working at 
the particular process was involved, but the result- 


ing increased productivity of the industry makes 


possible union demands for a general lifting of 
base pay. 

More dramatic improvements, however, might 
have meant ley-offs, and certainly would have 
meant many injustices to workers had not PSPMW 
been alert. It insists that an employer give the 
union ample notice in advance that he contemplates 
introducing new machinery. No actual unemploy- 
ment is permitted to result, except in a very rare 
case where it is impossible for an employer to put 
workers into another job. When the market for 
the industry’s products is good, normal turnover 
can be counted on to take care of the problem. 

PSPMW has found that in the industry where 
techniques change frequently a system of plant 
seniority for lay-offs, and of department seniority 


“ 


for promotions, 
workers. 

Another of the union’s stipulations is that when 
a new machine is introduced the first’ men to work 
on it do not get job seniority. This must wait until 
job specifications on the new machine can be firmly 
established, and older workers given a chance to 
try out on it. Nor does the union accept the use of 
a new machine ‘in qa particular plant until it is 
satisfied with the wage rates for the new work. 

One of the most important recent inndvations has 
been the hydraulic barker. Logs must be stripped 
of all bark before being chopped up for pulp. Until 
a few years ago one of the most common barking 
machines was an affair with rotating knives into 
which the barker had to stick each log, hold it, pull 
it out, then insert the other end. Paper makers 
could spot a barker because usually the tips of his 
fingers were missing. 

Three years ago a big West Coast plant intro- 
duced a new hydraulic barker. Now the worker, 
protected by a heavy glass panel, presses buttons 
while strong electrically controlled streams of water 
strip the logs. The company gave PSPMW eight 
months: notice that it planned to introduce the ma- 
chine. Then the long, careful process of rate de- 
termination began. It resulted in a wage of $1.88 
per hour for barkers as contrasted with $1.30 that 
the same workers would be getting if the older sys- 
tem were still in use in that plant. Not one em- 
ployee has. been laid off, although five out of six 
barkers might have been had they not had a strong 
union behind them. 

PSPMW spokesmen think that some employers 
are beginning to catch on to the fact that unionism 
makes technological progress easier. Unorganized, 
unprotected workers balk at the introduction of 
new machinery. But workers who know that an 
organization of their own will protect their jobs 
and increase their wages as manufacturing methods 
improve, have nothing to fear from mechanical 
progress. The union is a hard bargainer, but it’s on 
the side of progress. 


affords the fairest deal to all 


What the Witch Hunters Want 


By RICHARD SASULY, Federated Press Feature Writer 


In my opinion the witch hunters are not as stupid 
as they seem. 

At least seven Congressional committees had a 
try at chasing Communists and spies during the 
special session. On the surface it looked as if they 
were out to break spy rings and throw the spies 
into jail. Yet they must have known they were on 
a cold scent. 

President Truman stated a well-known fact when 
he said that the committees were turning up noth- 
ing new. Equally well known was the fact that the 
wild charges which poured out of the hearings had 
already been investigated exhaustively. 

The FBI spent three years and $500,000 on the 
spy story told by Elizabeth Bentley. The federal 
grand jury in New York spent more than a year 
investigating the same story. Again President Tru- 
man was putting an official stamp on common 
knowledge when he said that all this probing had 
not led to arrests. 

So the question remains—what were the Congres- 
sional sleuths, with the Un-American Activities 
Committee in the lead, looking for? 

I think the answer is that running down spies 
and forcing indictments was something incidental. 
Arrests of almost any kind would be welcomed 
by the Un-American Committee, but they would be 
regarded as a bonus. 

The most immediate target was the November 
elections. At every point the committees, Republi- 
ean led, looked for chances to drag in and smear 
Democratic -administration leaders. They were still 
happier whenever there was a chance to bring in 
the name of a leader in the Progressive Party. 

Truman’s charge of red herring was politically 
necessary and effective. Even so, the Republicans 
expect to win votes through the spy scare. 

A second motive for the committee antics was 
also stated by the President. He said the spy story 


was being used to divert attention from the things 
the 80th Congress should have been doing and was 
avoiding. 

This charge is undeniable. The few committees 
supposedly looking into such things as inflation and 
civil rights were content to dip their fingers coyly 
into messy situations. Then they drew back in 
Congressional dignity and cried politics. The witch 
hunters, on the other hand, were as eager as packs 
of half-starved bloodhounds. 

All this, however, leaves out the most sinister 
motive of the witch hunters. It seems to me that 
they are after nothing less than a complete change 
in the moral and legal atmosphere of the U.S. 

When Senator Homer Ferguson was questioning 
William W. Remington, one of the government peo- 
ple accused of espionage, a strange new legal idea: 
appeared, 

Ferguson brought out the fact that Remington 
knew he was under suspicion. He asked Remington 
then if he told this fact to a prospective superior on 
a new job. Remington said no and Ferguson indi- 
cated clear indignation. 

Here is an‘idea worth pondering. Mere suspicion, 
apparently, ought to influence whether or not a 
man is hired in the government. The kernel of 
this idea is the exact opposite of what has been 
the basis of American justice. The implication is 
that a man is guilty until he can manage to clear 
himself. 

The same approach has dominated the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee proceedings. More than that, people 
were smeared for not having given further circula- 
tion to wild charges. If the committees have their 
way, they would reduce us to a nation of stool 
pigeons competing to see who can shout the loudest, 
“T am not a Red, I am not a Red.” The way to pre- 
serve our national self-respect will be to throw the 
witch hunters out of Congress in November. 


Guide To Liberalism 


By MORTON G. WHITE, Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University 


Thorstein Veblen was one of the most. original 
economists America ever produced, but like most 
original thinkers he could not remain in the narrow 
area mapped for him by professional academic. sur- 
veyors. He ranged far out of his own field and 
trespassed on the neatly mown property of his col- 
leagues in philosophy, biology, history, and sociol- 
ogy, through the nettled brush of social and political 
criticism, and finally out of the academic world. 

Like John Dewey, our most distinctive philoso- 
pher, his writing is difficult but powerful, forbidding 
at first but worth-close study. And also like Dewey, 
he was associated in spirit if not by membership 
card with the most emancipated and vital move- 
ments of his day. 


Both of them contributed to that grass-roots in- 
tellectual liberalism which started at the turn of 
the. century and flourished until the. most recent 
calamities killed so much that was goott and honest 
in American social thought. With men like Beard, 
Holmes, Parrington, and James Harvey Robinson, 
Veblen was part of the best tradition in American 
liberalism, a tradition he did not represent loudly 
but rather in the muted tones of irony. 

In a new book called “The Portable Veblen” (pub- 
lished by Viking Press, N.Y., $2:00), Max Lerner 
has gathered together a group of selections which 
reflect the remarkable range of Veblen’s interest. 
It is prepared, not for the economist concerned wtih 
the details of Veblen’s evolutionist criticism of his 


predecessors (though it gives glimpses of that) but 
for the layman interested in a social thinker who 
for a generation supplied the Jabor movement, the 
left, and the educated world with phrases like\“con- 
spicuous consumption,” “amiable inefficiency,” and 
“captains of erudition.” It succeeds thoroughly in 
accomplishing its purpose. 

The central idea of Veblen’s thought is the view 
that capitalist society is dominated by two anti- 
thetical forces: business and industry. The first is 
interested in profit, the second in technological ad- 
vance and efficient production for use. The history 
of society is a history of the struggle between them 
or other versions of them and although Veblen dis- 
avowed faith in progress, his writings show an un- 
mistakeable hope and even a conviction that indus- 
try would,some day free itself from the domination 
of business. Within this framework Veblen analyzed 
our economic system and made fun of its culture— 
the culture of the leisure class. 


We feel as we read Veblen as we feel when we 


read Wiliam James on social questions—that Ameri- 
can liberalisrth was once an honest, courageous, and 
effective movement, supported by serious intellec- 
tual foundations and implacably opposed to any 
kind of totalitarianism. But today everyone calls 
himself a liberal and the nae has beconie politi- 
cally useless. America still needs a political move- 
ment which will give practical expression to the 
needs of the labor movement and the noble dreams 
of Veblen and his peers. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1948 


—|M. J. Tobin Takes 
Labor Sec’y. Post 


Magsachusetts and twice-elected mayor of Boston, accepted 
the appointment as Secretary of Labor tendered him by Presi- 


dent Truman. 


The new Cabinet member, who at 47 is the youngest man 
ever named Secretary of Labor, was sworn into office before a 


distinguished company of high gov- 
ernment officials and prominent 
labor leaders, including AFL Pres- 
ident William Green. 

HAD LABOR SUPPORT 


Mr, Tobin withdrew from this 
‘year’s gubernatorial race in Massa- 
chusetts in order to accept his 
federal post. 


The new Secretary of Labor had 
labor support in his past political 
campaigns. The first of these was 
his quest of a seat in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. He served in 
that body in 1927 and 1928. In 
1931 he was elected to the Boston 
School Committee and became its 
chairman in 1933. 

In 1937 Mr. Tobin won a 6-sided 
mayoralty race in Boston, defeat- 
ing among others James M. Curley, 
former governor of Massachusetts 
and mayor of Boston. He was re- 
elected mayor in 1941, but resigned 
to accept the governorship after 
his victory in the 1944 election. 
In that campaign he had the active 
support of all elements of Massa- 
chusetts ‘labor. 


Republican sweep of the 1946 cam- 
paign. 

As Secretary of Labor, Mr. Tobin 
faces the difficult task of rebuilding 
the Labor Department which has 
been reduced to a mere shell as 
the result of activities of the 80th 
Congress. 

The Labor Department, budget- 
wise, is by far the poorest of any 
of the departments. Many bureaus 
spend far more than the $14,258,150 
which the Labor Department has 
for the current fiscal year. The 
National Labor Relations Board 
will have almost that much money 
if it spends its present allotment 
in the first nine months of the 


year, as Congress has permitted. | 
The Commerce Department’s allot- | 


ment from Congress is more than 
10 times Labor’s. 
SLASH BLS FUNDS 

The Labor Department, which 
Congress created in 1913 “to foster, 
promote and develop the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United 
States,” now has 3,300 employees, 


including its field staff. 
* wAbout a third of these are in the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
is not a labor agency any more 
than it is a management agency. 
The functions of BLS have been 
reduced, but protests by business 

d academic sources saved 
from still deeper cuts proposed by 


mittee. 


The 80th Congress cut the Labor | 


Department’s appropriations 18 


percent last year and then cut it | 
17 percent more this year. A great! over $1,000,000 a month. 
deal of this was done by the trans- ! 
fer of functions. The United States | 


Conciliation Service was cut out, 
of the department and under a’ 
slightly different name occupies | 
the same offices in the depart- 
ment’s building and performs ba- 
sically the satiie functions. 

The United States Employment 


Service recently was transferred | 
from the Labor Department to the! 


Federal Security Agency, although 
nobody in the executive branch 
seemed to favor such a move. The 
Immigration Bureau and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau went out earlier. 

Two years ago the department 
acquired the Division of Veterans’ 
Re-Employment Rights. This year) 
its activities were cut in half. The 
only expansion in the department 
is the Apprentice Training Bureau, 
which now has. nearly 500 em- 
ployes. . 


On October 6, 1845, a group of | 


Boston mechanics set up the first ; 
Working Men’s Protective Union, 
which had as its main purpose the | 
purchase, at reduced prices, of ne- 
cessities, for its members. 


BR. TOME PERF STS AEE ME. Ge Mk SE es 


He was defeated | 
for reelection as governor in the 


it | 


NEW LABOR SECRETARY 


Maurice J. Tobin, former Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, has been 


appointed by President Truman to 
be Secretary of Labor, succeeding 
the late Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 


Typos May Adopt 
‘New Methods of 
Fighting Boss 


meng (LPA)—Adoption of 
new “methods of defense” if neces- 
sary, to win battles with newspa- 
per publishers was urged here by 
President Woodruff Randolph of 
the Intl. Typographical Union in 
a report prepared for submission 
to the ITU’s 90th convention, which 
opened August 14 in Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

“If we have come to the point 


| where strikes, of themselves, are 


not a sufficient answer to the un- 
fair employer, another answer, 
supplementary or otherwise must 
be found and applied,” Randolph 
declared. “Defensive _ techniques 
must evolve as does the industry 
in which we work.” 

Other ITU convention reports 
revealed that during the year end- 
ing May 20, the international 


| Spent nearly $4,300,000 for defense 
the House Appropriations Com- | 


purposes, of which approximately 


$2,500,000 was spent on the strike 
against Chicago dailies, 

At present, 2 per cent assess- 
ment on members is bringing in 
This has 
enabled the: union to pay back 
money borrowed from other funds 
| for strike benefits, and to provide 
full-scale financing of current 
strikes, the reports disclosed. 

A report by Elmer Brown, ITU 
vice-president, contended that the 
Typos “have nothing to fear from 
| the highly advertised ‘new process’ 
(of newspaper production) exeept 
as they may be used as strike- 
breaking instruments.” 


Labor Coalition Helps: 
‘Defeat Crump Machine 


| Nashville, Tenn.— The political 
machine of Edward H. (Boss) 
Crump suffered‘ its first statewide 
defeat in 20 years when organized 
| labor united behind anti-Crump 
| candidates in the August 5 Demo- 
cratic primary elections. 

{ With AFL, CIO and railroad 
union backing, Congressman Estes 
; Kefauver swept the senatorial con- 
| test and former Governor Gordon 
| Browning topped the governorship 
race. Democratic nomination in 
Tennessee usually means election. 
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America’s Foremost 


fo, Aericultural & Industrial Fair 


@ svESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1948 


JULY 29, 1948 | 

Meeting called to order by Chair- 
man Floyd Mason at 8:00 p.mm. 

Roll Call showed 17 Delegates 


from 9 Locals present. | 
Minutes of the previous meeting 
read and adopted. 


A letter from the Building 
Trades Department concerning our 
By-Laws read and filed. 

Nominations for officers 
again opened, 

For President: Bros. Alsop, Fales 
and Stewart. Bro. Fales stated he 
would refuse to sign non-Commun- 
ists pledges if elected and asked 
members not to vote for him. Bro. 
Fales stated he did this to protest 
against the Taft-Hartley law. 

Vice-President: Bros. Grubbs and 
Dickerson. 

Recording Secretary: Bro. Foster. | 

Financial Secretary: Bro. Long. 

Trustees: Bros. Samford, Grubbs, 
Casati, Stewart, Dickerson, Sheer 
and Bethards. Bros. Bethards, Dick- 
erson and Sheer Declined to be} 
nominated as Trustees. 

Sergeant-At-Arms: Bro. Isakson. 

Organization Board: Bros. Fales, 
Smith, Ingram, Holt, Isakson, and 
Bethards. 

There being no further nomina- 
tions, Bro. Mason declared Elec- 
tion of officers in order. 

Bros. Fales and Grubbs were ap- 
pointed as tellers. 

The election for President Was 
Alsop 9, Stewart 8, 17 votes being | 
cast. | 

For Vice President: Dickerson 10, | 
Grubbs 7, 17 votes being cast. 

Recording Secretary: As Bro. | 
Foster was the only nominee, the,| 
Secretary was instructed to cast | 
onewhite ballot for the election of | 
Bro. Foster. | 

Financial Secretary: As Bro. | 
Long was the only Nominee, the | 
Secretary was instructed to cast 
one white ballot for the election | 
of Bro. Long. 

Trustees: As Bros. Samford, | 
Grubbs, Casati, Barter and Stew- | 
art were the only nominees and | 
five Trustees were to be elected, | 
the Secretary was instructed to| 


BLDG. TRADES COUNCIL 


were 


cast one white ballot for the elec- 
tion of Bros. Samford, Grubbs, 
Casati, Barter and Stewart. 
Sergeant-At-Arms: As Bro. Isak- 
son was the only nominee for Ser- 
geant-At-Arms, the Secretary was 
instructed to cast one white “ballot 


‘for the election of Bro. Isakson. 


Organization Board: The vote 
for the Organization Board was as 
follows: Smith 16, Ingram 15, 
Fales 14, Isakson 14, Holt 12, and 
Bethards 9. 17 votes being cast. 
Five high men elected. 

The Convention call from the 
State Federation of Labor for del- 
egates to the State Convention was 
read. It was moved, seconded and 
carried, the communication be 
filed. 

BILLS 

Bills for the Business Represen- 
tative’s salary and Hall rent were 
presented at this time. 

After discussion it was moved, 
seconded and carried, the Trustees 


‘elected tonight be permitted to 


sign tonight’s bills. 

After approval of the Trustees 
it was moved, seconded and car- 
ried, the bill for salary and hall 
rent be paid. 

There being no further business, 
the meeting was adjourned, 

Respectfully submitted, 

HARRY FOSTER, 
Recording Secretary. 


AUGUST 5, 1948 
Meeting called to order by Chair- 
man Floyd Mason at 8:12 p.m. 
Roll coll showed 10 Delegates 
from 7 Local Unions present. 
Minutes of the previous meeting, 
July 29, read and approved. 
The regular order of business 
was suspended at this time and 
the newly elected officers were in- 


' stalled in their respective offices 


after being given the obligation 


|pledge by retiring President Floyd 


Mason. 

Bro. Mason was thanked for the 
faithful performance of his duties 
as President of the Council. 

The regular order of Business 


| was resumed. 
| COMMUNICATIONS 


A letter from the State Feder- 


ation of Labor eoncerning the mo- 


|tion picture 


“The Magic State” 


lread and filed. A letter and Court 


ELLOS LEELA L RES. 


Guaranteed Repairs 
on all makes of Radios, 
Appliances - Refrigerators 
PHILCO @ RCA @ GE 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Complete Selection of 
Phonograph Records 


JOHNSON RADIO 
& ELECTRONIC 


Service Dept., 207 Salinas St. 
PHONE 6459 
Sales Rooms 


412 MAIN STREET 


m concerning ,changes 
= | laws, read and filed. A letter from 


Salinas, Calif. 


Of Satisfied 
Patrons 
Throughout 

Our Surrounding 
Communities 


Special herb pre- 
pared for each 


ailment 
bil Feet. 


JOHN & PAJARO! SI: 
PHONE 3742 — SALINAS 


/decision from the State Building 
'and Const. Trades Council concern- 
|ing a labor case in Grand Rapids, 
A Michigan, read and filed. Minutes 
lof the Santa Clara County Bldg. 


Trades Council noted and filed. A 


letter from the State Bldg. and 


Const. Trades Council concerning 


@ | hearings by the Division of Indus- 


trial Safety concerning attempted 
changes in the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation, read and filed. A letter 


from the Bldg. Trades Department 
in our By- 


the United A.F.L. Political an 
Educational Committee concernin 


[the Council sending Delegates to 
\the meeting, noted and filed. 
/notice of hearings from the Dept. 
‘of Industrial Relations noted and 
'filed. A weekly newsletter noted. 


A 


All bills were read and ordered 
paid. 


| BUSINESS AGENT’S REPORT 


Bro. Miller reported on his ac- 


tivities since the Last Meeting. Re- 
| ports more men needed. 
| REPORTS OF UNIONS 


Carpenters Local Union 1323: 
Bro. Dickerson, good meeting. 
Painters Local Union 272: Bro. 


| Bolin reported, the Painters have 


settled for $2.27% per hour. 

Plumbers Local Union 62: Bro. 
Long, Plumbers have signed new 
wage scale, $2.40 per Hour. 
NEW BUSINESS 

After discussion it was moved 
by Bro. Dickerson we disregard 
section 31 of the By-Laws and 
allow such Delegates as attend' 
meetings to hold office and per- 
form the duties they have been 
elected to. There was no second. 

After discussion it was moved 
by Bro. Hastey this be brought up 
at our next meeting when more 
members should be present. There 


Shelf & Heavy Hardware @ Sporting Goods @ China & Glassware 
Sherwin-Williams Paints @ Westinghouse Appliances 


sh. 


hone 8084 


1002 South Main St. 


247 St. 


AIT {4 
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Salinas, Calif. 


Phone 7355 


PIA'S BI-RITE 


Fred Pia 


Serving You Since 1919 


Hugo Pia 


THE FINEST IN GROCERIES AND LIQUORS 


| 127 MAIN ST. 


Free Delivery Service 
SALINAS 4 


PHONE 3461 


ELLE LLL LAI EE 
AMERICAN JANITOR AND WINDOW SERVICE 


JANITOR SUPPLIES 
| Electric Floor Machines - Towels - Tissues - Deodorants - Sterlizers 
Waxes - Sweeping Compound - Mops Soaps 


237 Central Avenue 


Salinas Phone 7708 


Thompson Paint Co. 


Wall Paper - Painters’ Supplies 


| 371 MainStreet _ 


News Items About 


APPRENTICES 


The Apprentice of Today Is the 
Journeyman of Tomorrow 


SALINAS VALLEY AREA PLAS- 
TERERS & CEMENT FINISH- 
ERS JAC . 
Because of wide interest shown 

in the Monterey area, it was de- 

cided to make the committee coun- 
ty-wide and to include member- 
ship from Monterey as well as 

Salinas. A meeting of the full com- 

mittee will be called for the lat- 

ter part of August. 
* * * 

MONTEREY & SANTA CRUZ 
ACCOUNTANTS TRADE COM- 
MITTEE 
A “Dustch-Treat”’ dinner meeting 

was held recently which 80th Em- 

ployers and Apprentices were in- 
vited to attend. 

The intent and purpose was to 
get better acquainted and promote 
a clear understanding of the pro- 
gram in the two counties. A gen- 
eral discussion was held, followed 
by the regular business meeting 
of the committee. 

= 

RECORDS OF APPRENTICES 
Several months ago, Internation- 

al Business Machines’ equipment 

was installed in the DAS state 
office, for the purpose of making 
and keeping accurate, up-to-date 
records of apprentices and their 
training program. Each apprentice 
agreement had to be coded, and a 
card made showing all pertinent 
facts. This tremendous job is now 
completed. Lists have been pre- 
pared, by committee, showing ap- 
prentice’s name, occupation, and 
status—whether active, completed, 
or cancelled. These lists are being 
mailed this month to DAS super- 
visor in the district offices. Each 

JAC will be contacted by one of 

our supervisors, with copy of the 

list for that committee to be 
checked as to accuracy of data 
thereon. 

We realize that the JAC’s will 
not be able to check these lists 
and correct them immediately — 
that it will take a little time. We 
are hopeful, however, that they 
will be able to do the job as soon 
as possible. DAS supervisors will 
assist in any way requested by the 
committees. 


* 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 
was no second. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 
The Secretary was instructed to 
notify the various affiliated Local 
‘Ynions of the non-attendance of 
several Delegates. 
7INANCIAL REPORT 
The financial Secretary’s report 
was read and approved. 
There being no futher business, 
the meeting adjourned. 
HARRY FOSTER, 
Recording Secretary. 


OFFICERS 
President: 
Local 304. 
Vice President: W. J. Dickerson 
—Carpenters Local 1323. 
Secretary: H . Foster — Sheet- 
metal Local 304. 
Financial Secretary: 
—Plumbers Local 62. 
Trustees: 
A. Samford, Electricians 1072. 
W. Grubbs, Painters 272. 
L. Casati, Laborers 690. 
N. L. Barter, Lathers 122. 
W. Stewart, Plasterers 337. 
Organization Board: 
V. Smith, Roofers 50. 
W. Ingram, Plasterers aot: 
M. Fales, Electricians 1072. 
R, Isakson, Sheetmetal 304. 
K. Holt, Laborers 690. 


DEPENDABLE 
REPAIRING : 


We're ready and able to make 
the injured or leaky radiator 
watertight and efficient — and: 
do the work with dispatch and 
dependability. 


CROW; 
RADIATOR 


WORKS 
ONE DAY SERVICE 


448 N.MAIN ST. TEL.5944 


GOODFRIEND'S 


Telephone 5506 


Diamonds, Watches and 
Silverware, Watch Repairing 


218 Main St., Salinas, Cal. 


J. Alsop—Sheetmetal 


L. T. Long 


MONTEREY LABOR NEWS 


LOCAL 483 REPORTS 


Hote ano RESTAGRART EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL ALUAKCE | 
© Ganrennens twrennariouas Leacue or Amenica @ 
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® 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEES & BARTENDERS 
ALLIANCE 483 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Walking a picket line gives one an opportunity to reflect 
considerably while pacing up and down. It is a dull, monoto- 
nous duty, broken only by questions from the curious or insults 


from the bigoted or drunks. 


Since pauses for reflection are 


few and far between in the working life of a union secretary, 
|] make the most of them when they are available. 


People stop and ask: ‘Why are 
you picketing?” “What Union is 
involved?”, and many other rou- 
; tine questions. What are some of 
the answers? 
people doubtless are uncertain! 

Let‘s start from the beginning. 
{A Union is an association of work- 
ers, following allied crafts, who 
are interested in their own, and 
their fellow worker’s welfare. It 
is dedicated to the proposition that 
the WAGES, HOURS, AND WORK- 
ING CONDITIONS of men and 
women craftsmen must be safe- 
guarded and improved as our civil- 
ization progresses or changes. It 
is made up, mainly, of deeent, 
honest working men and women, 
boys and girls, with a few selfish, 
unscrupulous individuals thrown in 
to provide variety. It is a repre- 
sentative sample of Main Street, 
U.S.A. It has a heart and soul, 
since it is originated, operated, and 
fostered by human beings. It is 
just. as good, or just as bad, as 
those human beings choose to 
make it. It can accomplish worlds 
of good, or it can do irreparable 
harm. 

The Union is managed by offic- 
ers who are elected by the ma- 
jority vote of the members present 
at the election meetings. (Note 
that sentence—-THE MAJORITY 
VOTE OF THE MEMBERS PRES- 
ENT: Now reflect: Are you one 
of “those present”?) These officers 
are charged with the responsibility 
of operating the Union for the best 
interests of ALL it’s members. 
They must constantly listen to 
|complaints, conduct investigations, 
analyze situations, and reach de- 
cisions. They must exercise their 
best judgement if the welfare of 


| Last week a routine complaint 
| was received by the Union Office. 
An investigation was conducted, 
witnesses questioned, stories listen- 
/ed to and analyzed, and a decision 
'reached. The contract signer in- 
volved did not agree with the 
| Union’s decision. He was then in- 
formed that Section 19 of the con- 
tract would be invoked, and arbi- 
tration requested. He rejected ar- 
|bitration. The door was closed to 
a peaceful, quiet settlement. A 
work stoppage was ordered by the 
Union Executive Board, and pick- 
ets were placed. The dispute was 
settled to the satisfaction of all 
parties twenty-four hours later. 

Disputes of one sort or another 
reach the Union Office every day, 
Nearly all of them can be settled 
quickly and peacefully — through 
the age-old method of “give and 
take”. It’s as simple as_ that. 
Occasionally, there are situations 
which require more time, to allow 
tempers to cool, and the facts to 
emerge. These disputes too, are 
usually settled peacefully, in due 
course of time. When a door is 
CLOSED to suck settlement, how- 
ever, the Union must take action. 
The only action, reasonable and 
legal, is to effect a work stoppage 
and place pickets. Advertise the 
Union’s position to the potential 
customers. Human nature being 
what it iss ANYTHING can happen 
from that point on. And frequently 
does! 

I should like to make some 
more personal observations now. 
The generalities of, an average 
situation are set forth above. 

When a work stoppage is effect- 
ed by the Union’s officers, the 
membership is then called upon 
to back up their decisions. The 
members are called upon to per- 
form picket duty, perhaps to pay 
picket assessments, and to gener- 
ally assist in solving the dispute 
to the best advantage of the Union. 
This is a natural and logical func- 
tion of a Union Association. For 
the outcome of a dispute in one 
place’ of business can very well 
affect the welfare of workers 1n 
many other locations. The Union’s 
members are then actively en- 
gaged in the prime function of 
their organization — mutual help- 
fulness for their mutual advantage. 
It is interesting to note the man- 
ner in which the members called 
upon for assistance receive the 
call. Most are immediately con- 
cerned for their Union’s welfare, 
and bend every effort to assist. 
Some hedge and crawl. Others 
flatly refuses to assist. This, too, 
is natural, since all are human 
beings, and all think and act some- 
what differently. Invariably, one or 
two promise picket duty—and then 
fail to show up. Hence, your Sec- 
retary must fill in the breach—by 
calling another member up, or by 
imself walking the line. This sec- 
retary prefers to walk that. line— 
for he believes that is the right 
and proper action to take. He be- 
lieves that Union men and women 
must have the MORAL COURAGE, 


the INTESTINAL FORTITUDE — 


Leading Jewelers Since 1919 
“The Store With the 
Street Clock” 


the GUTS, if you please, to stand 
up and be counted. Those who lack 
|\that moral courage must answer 
twofold: first, to their own con- 
|science; secondly, to their fellow 
| workers. They have made their 


Many of our own: 


the Membership is to be protected. : 


‘own bed, now they must lie in it. 
It’s as simple as that. Isn’t it? 
A picket line is an effective 


weapon, and must be used judi- 
ciously. It brings forth certain 
facts. It works well. Few poten- 
tial customers will cross that line. 
But some do. A few soldiers, 
mostly youthful men, will cross 
the line, enter the premises, and 
feel brave. Some of our fellow 
townsmen will cross that line. It 
seems wise to publish the identities 
of those who cross that line. It’s 
nice to know who your “friends” 
are. The Mission Taxi-cab drivers— 
four of them—crossed and recross- 
ed our picket line. (The San Carlos 
Cab Company is a Union Concern 
— their drivers are members of 
the Teamsters’ Union. These men 
stayed away. Period.) A Carmel 
Businessman crossed that line. A 
Monterey Pin-Ball machine oper- 
ator crossed that line. They too 
are human beings, and are entitled 
to express their opinion, in their 
own way. We, fortunately, have 
that same privilege. We can—and 
| will—make use of it. Very, loudly 
jand painfully, should it become 
necessary. 
* 6 

Local 483—and it’s members— 
| are still here, and still doing busi- 
ness. Brother Bert Fuqua, former- 
ly nite cook for CARMELOS, has 
ltaken the big jump and is now 
| in business for himself. Bert oper- 
ates DEE’S COFFEE SHOP, lo- 
cated on Fremont Extension, near 
the TWENTY-SIX CLUB. Drop 
'by and see Bert when you're out 
ithat way. And speaking of Fre- 
mont Extension, MABEL KILE, 
!who pioneered the present BAR- 
‘BEQUE INN Location (Mabel 
operated there for twelve years!), 
is doing well at her new restau- 
rant on Fremont, just off the 
|Salinas Highway. Mabel is well- 
| known to old-time members Of the 
| TEAMSTERS UNION, as she has 
catered to their trade for many 
years—and still does. HARVEY 
ROSE has returned from his vaca- 
tion, fishing in the Sierra Moun- 
‘tains, and is back at the nite 
| stand at RAINBOW CAFE. SCOT- 
i TY, who is getting old and having 
|teeth extracted, missed a few 
nights at THE ANCHOR last 
' week, but he’s chewing better now, 
jhe says! GENE KING has a new 
idea for losing weight, he says. 
Why diet, when walking that line 
will help reduce, he says? Well, 
—maybe! 


* 


* 


We must take action on our 
convention delegates at our next 
meeting—(that’s today, WEDNES- 
| DAY, AUGUST 18th, or tomorrow, 
|depending on when the paper 
reaches you). Several have already 
been nominated, but alternates can 
be chosen, in case those nominated 
as delegates are unable to attend. 
It is an expensive proposition to 
send several delegates to such a 
convention, so we must also solve 
the financial problem. The benefit 
party voted at our last meeting 
‘should care for our needs, but—to 
! be successful, such a party requires 
lots of whole-hearted cooperation. 
Get up to our newly-decorated 
UNION HALL and participate in 
the business meetings. REMEM- 
BER — YOUR UNION is only as 
strong (or weak) as YOU care to 
make it. 


x * 


* * * 


The usual troubles are plaguing 
your secretary. DUES COLLEC- 
TIONS. ‘Yes, that’s right! DUES 
COLLECTIONS. Your secretary 
CANNOT operate efficiently as a 
BUSINESS AGENT and still take 
whole days off to visit the houses 
and round up delinquent dues pay- 
ener, GET THOSE DUES PAY- 
| MENTS INTO YOUR UNION OF- 
FICE—for your own protection. 
REMEMBER, your LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE becomes NULL AND VOID 
if your dues are delinquent more 
than SIXTY DAYS. Don’t take 
¢chances—pay up to date, or in ad- 
vance, then you protect your bene- 
fits—and your family. 

See you at the meeting! 
° GEORGE L. RICE, 

Secretary. 


Veterans’ Aid— 
Ohio Style 


A veterans’ organization com- 
mittee recently urged Senator 
Robert Taft, Repu@lican of Ohi 
to oppose the bill depriving 750,000 
persons, of Social Security retire- 
ment benefits. After listening to 
the veterans’ argument Senator 
Taft satd: 

“why don’t you buy your in- 
surance. from private companies 
like I do.” 

Taft is a millionaire—by inheri- 
tance. 

The bill taking 750,000 people 
off the Social Security rolls pass- 
;ed—was vetoed by President Tru- 
| man--ene with Taft’s support was 
passed over the President’s veto. _ 


NEWS FOR” 
ETERANS 


VA has added sight tropical dis- 
eases to its list of those ailments 
which vets may be assumed to 
have caught in active service: loi- 
asis, black-water fever as a com- 
plication of malaria, onchocercia- 
sis, oroya fever, dracontiasis, pinta, 
plague and yellow fever. Already 
on the list were: yaws, leprosy, 
dysentery, filiarisis, leischmaniasis, 
malaria and schistosomiasis. 

& B = 

Fort Funston at San Francisco 
has been approved as the site for | 
a new 1,000-bed psychiatric hos- 
pital to serve veterans in northern 
California. 

x 

Any vet who drops out of school 
or college before end of the period 
for which tuition has to be paid 
must refund the tuition that VA 
must pay for the time he did not 
attend. Those who do not want to 
refund the payment to VA will 
lose the training time covered by 
that payment. 

* 


* # 


* * 


Veterans Administration is ad- 
vising vets to give their National 
Life Insurance policies periodic 
“three-way checks” to make cer- 
tain that their NSLI programs are 
consistent with their plans, obli- 
gations, and incomes. 

The “three-way check” should 
cover (1) beneficiaries, both prin- 
cipal and contingent, (@) manner 
in which proceeds are to be paid 
to beneficiaries, and (3) amount 
and type of NSLI in force. 

Many veterans fail to name new 
beneficiaries when they marry or 
when a designated beneficiary dies, 
VA reports. 

If a veteran dies without naming 
a beneficiary, ir if no designated 
beneficiary is alive at the time of 
his death, proceeds of the insur- 
ance do into his estate and are 
subject to inheritance taxes. Final 
distribution of the proceeds may 
not be that which the veteran 
would have desired. 

Changes in family status or 
family income often require a vet- 
eran to change the method of 
NSLI settlement. He may elect to 
have his NSLI proceeds paid to 
his beneficiary in a lump sum or 
in equal monthly installments 
ranging from 36 to lifetime in- 
come. 

The type and amount of NSLI 
owned by a veteran should be 
that which best fits his pocketbook 
and gives him the most coverage, 
VA said. NSLI policies include 
term, ordinary life, 30-payment 
life, 20-payment life, endowment. 
at age 60, endowment at age 65, 


and 20-year endowment, 
1% * a 
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Question: May I name more 
than one beneficiary to my Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance? 

Answer: Yes. You may divide 
the amount of your policy between 
two or more beneficiaries. You 
may also name one or more con- 
tingent beneficiaries. 

* # * 

Question: I am a World War II 
veteran and have been totally dis- 
abled for a few months. At the 
end of my sixth month of total 
disability, will I have to continue 
paying my National Service Life 
Insurance premiums or is a waiver 
granted automatically. 

Answer: No automatic waiver of 
premiums is ever granted. A vet- 
eran must be totally disabled for 
six months before he may apply 
for a waiver of premiums. You are 
entitled to file a claim for refund 
of those premiums you paid from 
the date on which the waiver be- 
came effective. 


Social Security News Flash — 
Many 65-year-old workers are 
losing monthly payments which 
they and their employers have 
paid for. If you are 65 or over, 
a call at the social security office 
may prevent this from happening 
to you. 


For Modern, High Quality 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
APPLIANCES 
COME TO 


LARSENS 


Plumbing & Heating 
Appliances 


Guaranteed, Quick Repairs 
On All Makes 


PHONE 5574 
652 E. ALISAL STHEET 


[KROUGH'S 


THRIFTY DRUGS 


Dial 3951 
633 E. Alisal St. 
Salinas, Calif. 


LEIDIG 


® LIQUOR 
© WINES 
© BEER 
© VEGETABLES 
© GROCERIES 


© FRUITS 


FLOWERS of DISTINCTION 
| 


Phone 4881 


WE GIVE GREEN STAMPS 
422 Salinas St., Salinas 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


CUT RATE DRUGS 
Lowest Everyday Prices 
‘wo Stores: 
UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 
BUILDING and 
238 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


Ride in Style and 
Cornfort — Call 


Yellow Cab 


SERVICE 


Prompt and Courteous 
24 hour Ambulance Service 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 7337 
SALINAS 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


Jewelry 
Costume Jewelry 
Silverware 


Easy Credit 
Terms 


Expert Watch 
Repairing 


JEWELER 


260 Main Street 
Salinas, Calif. 


Struve & Laporte 
Funeral Home 


All Caskets with Union Label 
Friendly Service with 
Proper Facilities 


Telephone Salinas 6520 
or Salinas 6817 


41 West San Luis 
At Lincoln Avenue, Salinas 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


231 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 
& 


| VALLEY 
LIQUORS 
A Large 


- fee) @LIQUORS 
See" Phone 6369 
554E.Market SALINAS ' 

WE DELIVER \ 


“Weilthung EVENY 


GLOVE. YOts MARE, - 


Felix Marsh Transfer 


(Exclusive Local Member) 
MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSES 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


Phene 4816 
17 S. PEARL SA 


RUPTURED? 


Dobbs Truss - Bulbless, Beltless, 
Strapless. 

For men, women and children. No 
rnaatter what kind of appliance you 
now wear, you owe it to yourself 
to see this major advancement in 
truss design and hernia control. 
Free demonstration. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Single $12.50 Double $17.50 
Exclusive local representative 
DR. J. H. WYNKOOP, D. C. 
X-Ray Examinations 
308 Main St., Salinas Phone 7733 


LINAS 


SALINAS DRESSED BEEF CO.. Inc. 
Wholesale Butchers 


Telephone 4854 


° 


P.O. Box 47 


Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


TELEPHONE 6201 


CARL A. 


541 SO. MAIN ST., SALINAS 


NASLUND 


ORDER NOW!! 
De Luxe Personalized XMAS CARDS 


Catalogs Delivered to Your Home 


| 522 RIKER STREET 


PHONE 2-0542- 


. Window Shades 
Linoleum — Carpets — Rugs 


DO YOUR HOME. A FAVOR... 
Furnish it with the Best, from 


Meg jestic Quanitinre Cx | 


aw 


EARL ALBERTSON 
Owner 


PAGE FOUR 


FOR 
THE 
BEST!! 
Imported and Domestic Liquors 


DOWN TOWN LIQUOR STORE 


317 ALVARADO ST. Phone 9301 
MONTEREY 


R. C. INGELS TIRES 


Tires -- Recapping 
MOBILGAS -- MOBILOIL 


TYLER STREET SERVICE CENTER 


Telephone 8581 MONTEREY, CALIF. 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 
Complete Outfitters 
A and Z Army & Navy Store 


198. CALLE PRINCIPAL Phone 3708 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 


Ramsey Motor Co. 


PONTIAC -- Sales and Service -- CADILLAC 
ALL MAKES SERVICED 


409 TYLER STREET Telephone 3187 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS ° 
(dAT = 


CHRISTENSEN 
BROS. 
Growers -- Shippers 


Fresh Canifornia 


VEGETABLES 


SALINAS 


YOU STRIKE IT RICH IN 


GOLDEN STATE 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


214 ABBOTT STREET | 


Phone 7326 
SALINAS 


waved Kinoinder and harris 


ms ti Called 


= | Master-Fighter 


Joe Louis, as Cauliflower’s 7 
man, lugged more dfstinction, 
amounting to honor, to the larce- 
nous fight game than any ocvher 


-|champion. In and out of the battle 


uttie of the Nationai Maritime umon 


(CIO) joined picketline of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(AFL) striking against the Harris Co., ship chandlers, in Portland, Me. 


THE DI GIORGIO STRIKERS 
SCORE AT NLRB HEARING 


Los Angeles.—Representatives of 
the NLRB and the Di Giorgio fruit 
ranch, largest in the nation, were 
saved by the bell of adjournment 
here in hearings on charges of un- 
fair labor practices against the 
four AFL unions on strike at the 
ranch since last October. 

Opponents of the unions were 
on the ropes as AFL attorneys 
wound up nine days of hearings, 
scoring the following legal points: 


1. Won an adjournment of sev- 


eral weeks during which time un- | 


ion counsel says it will take its 
case into Federal court to get a 
legal instead of an administrative 
ruling on the basic question at 
issue—whether agricultural work- 
ers can be punished under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which simul- 
taneously excludes them from its 
alleged benefits. After 


to resume in Bakersfield, 


2. Won admission from 
company witness that his 
sworn statements regarding union 
l threats to start a secondary boy- 
ott were false and were com- 

osed by company attorneys. 

8. Won admission from another 


a key 


| Pompey witness that he drew up 


his testimony of unfair labor prac- 
tices in the presence of the com- 
pany’s Jawyer. 


CARMELO'S 
CAFE 


Featuring Our Own 


ITALIAN SPAGHETTI 
AND RAVIOLIS 


H. R. DILLENBACH and 
JOHN R. BACA 


COMPLETE 
SHORT ORDER MENU 


Open 7 A.M. til 1 A.M. 
Closed Thursdays 


Phone 8041 


297 Alvarado St. 


IN THE HEART OF 
PICTURESQUE MONTEREY 


(been on 


adjourn- | 
ment, the hearings are scheduled | 


prior 


| barred publication of 


‘calling for 


i the 


'peror.” It 
|“endeavors of 
| military-missionary, to 
|benighted Japanese into the green 


| have 


| resentative of 


workers 
| edict to deny them the right to 
| strike,” Ickes wrote. 


4. Practically confined the com- 
pany’s case to statements of one 
union Official, now deceased, on 
what his union would do else- 
where if the strike did not end. 

Unions involved in the hearing 


| were Local 218, Natl. Farm Labor 


Union, Local 45, Distillery Rectify- 
ing & Wine Workers Union and 
Locals 87 and 848, Intl. Bro. of 
Teamsters, 

Some 1500 farm workers have 
strike for 10 months 
against the huge fruit ranch, which 
has refused to recognize their un- 
ions or their wage demands. The 
four unions are maintaining a 9- 
mile picket line around the 22,000 
acre ranch in the face of com- 
pany-inspired violence, which has 
resulted in the brutal shooting of 
one union leader and attacks on 
scores of others. 


MacARTHUR CENSORS 


BAN ICKES ARTICLE 


Tokyo. 
suffered 
Gen. 


Freedom of the press 
another jolt here when 
Douglas MacArthur’s censors 
a New York 
Post article by Harold Ickes, for- 
mer U.S. secretary of the interior, 
the general’s removal. 
Published in the U.S. August 6, 
piece described MacArthur as 
‘conducting himself like an Em- 
strongly ridiculed the 
our number one 
lead the 


pastures of democracy.” 
“Whereas we of the homeland 
been feeling satisfied with 
our emancipation of Japanese slave 
labor after 2000 years of feudalism, 
we now discover a dictatorial rep- 
our democracy 
ruthlessly repressing organized 
movements for the betterment of 
in Japan by issuing an 


“For the sake of American lead- 
ership in decency,” he concluded, 


|““MacArthur should be ousted.” 


Referring to a trend toward 
monopoly in the iron industry, the 
Pittsburgh Morning Post declared 
in 1849: ‘“‘The wealthy monopolists 
are anxious to crush those who 


; are doing a small business and get 


them out of the way, in order that 
they may fix prices to svtit them- 
Selves.” 


BEALL HARDWARE 


442 ALAVARADO STREET 


Phone 7195 


MONTEREY 


—Also— 


Carmel Valley Store 


PHONE 34-J-11 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 


CALIFORNIA 
WATER 
and 
TELEPHONE 
CO. 


MONTEREY PENINSULA DIVISION 


pit Joe was immensely popular. 
This in itself is a singular distinc- 
tion. Habitually, the ring’s top dog 
is not only unpopular but fre- 


|. quently hated. Required reading— 


the careers of Dempsey and Tun- 
ney. 

At his best or in decline there 
was never a more feared fighter 
than Louis. There never was a 
more destructive two-handed hit- 
ter. Joe’s left jab was a butcher- 
ous weapon, his right a lightning 
bolt.; Louis’ instinct for an open- 
ing was razor-sharp. He stalked 
his prey with the sinister patience 
of a tiger, and no faster, more ac- 
curate and deadlier fist than Joe’s 
ever whizzed to the kayo target. 

There’s no such thing as “a per- 
fect fighting machine.” All have 
a flaw somewhere. You are often 
reminded that Louis was frequent- 
ly clouted by the so-called “sucker” 
punch—the right hand. Actually, 
it is not a “sucker” punch. Well 
delivered, it is a surprise punch, 
and the mightiest ringsters have 
felt it. 

Nobody ever branded Dempsey 
a “sucker” for a right-handed sock, 
did they? Tunney has observed 
that he found it difficult to get a 
solid shot at Jack’s whiskers. Yet 
the crude swinger, Firpo, slammed 
Jack to his knees with his first 
punch—a wild right. Also, it was 
a succession of these ponderous 
hits that bowled Dempsey through 
the ropes in the same fight. Again, 
’*twas a scorching right lead from 
Georges Carpentier that momen- 
tarily stunned Dempsey, made him 
hold on. I, know because I saw 
all that. 

More important is that both 
Louis and Dempsey could take 
right-handed knockdowns and 
come on to win. That is all that 
really counts—winning. The rest 
is more window-dressing to fill out 
the fight. 

GHOST COMES TO LIFE 

Louis was the cleanest of fight- 
ing men, a man without a com- 
plaint or excuse. He was dead 
game and he liked working at his 
grim trade. Though he could take 
care of himself, Joe was not a 
great boxer. He didn’t need to be. 
Had he been, he wouldn’t have 
been Joe Louis. He was a master- 
fighter. And the master-fighter 
will almost always whip the mas- 
ter-boxer. 

The ancient classic example: 
Fitzsimmons, seemingly clumsy but 
crafty genius of the killing punch 
destroying Corbett, most brilliant 
of all heavyweight boxers. And in 
our time Louis’ flattening of the 
courageous will-’o-the-wisp, Billy 
Conn. 

The real Louis never made a bad 
fight. However, many of his foes, 
through abject fear, did. Joe was 
just a ghost of himself in the Wal- 
cott fights. Yet he achieved what 
loosely could be called’ a scientific 
miracle. In one dramatic flash he 
brought a ghost to life—the Joe 
Louis of great days—and Walcott 
toppled senseless. Hence, you wit- 
nessed a miracle, not a prize fight. 
It was worth the money. 

Joe Louis in retirement is the 
first and only genuine “retired and 
undefeated heavyweight champion 
of the world.” Only when he had 
given his last ounce of energy to 
the fight game did he pronounce 
“Enough.” He left Cauliflower 
with a delayed bang, not a whim- 
per, and in full glory. He was wise 
to say goodbye. He was no longer 
a great fighting man and knew it. 

Tunney was different. He quit 
at the peak of fighting form. He 
did not lack formidable opposition, 
either. Jack Sharkey, a fellow who 
always thought he could lick Tun- 
ney, waited for him. He’s still 
waiting. 

Tunney didn’t retire in the sense 
that Louis did. Simply, it was 
pleasanter for Gene to marry into 
the- plush set than to defend his 
title. Just divorced himself from 
slugging and married a woman, 
huh? 


Coal Miners Name 


LS este eens se 


(U.S. Congressman 


Louisville, Ky.— The United 
Mine Workers (unaffiliated) elect- 
ed James S. Golden to Congress 
from the 9th district in the Au- 
gust 7 primary, final returns 
showed August 12. Golden, 56, has 
been UMW attorney in Harlan 
and Bell counties for 18 years. 

He won the Republican primary 
by garnering over 19,000 votes to 
15,000 for his nearest opponent, 
Pleaz Mobley. This means auto- 
matic election because the Demo- 


crats never run a candidate in the 


traditionally Republican district in 
the southeastern Kentucky moun- 
tains. 

Golden carried the city of Har- 
Tan and every coal camp in Har- 
lan county, most populous mining 


area in the district. He also piled. 


up majorities in other sections 
where the UMW has a large 


membership. He Pye succeed the!) 
‘Robison, — 


= late age ii John M, 


UNIONS TRY TO 
SAVE THE MEP | 


New York (LPA)—AFL oft 
in» the entertainment industry are 
trying to work out plans which 
will keep the Metropolitan Opera 
Association in business. 

Famed Baritone Lawrence Tib- 
bett, president of the Amierican 


Guild of Musical Artists, an affili- | 


ate of the Associated. Actors & 
Artists of America- AFL, has call- 
ed a conference of all unions af- 
fected by the ‘Met’s’ decision to 
cancel Plans for the 1948-49 opera 
season. 

The opera’s management claimed 
that it was unable to grant better 
wages to its employees, represent- 
ed by 12 unions, because it, had 
piled up a $220,000 deficit last 
year, although playing to full 
houses. 

At least three of the unions in- 
volved, Local 802 of the American 
Federation of Musicians, Local 1 
of the stagehands union, and the 
Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants 
Union continued to try to find 
ways and means of compromising 
their demands with the “Met.” The 
musicians offered to forego wage 
increases if a social security plan 
is agreed to by the management. 

Then came the _ association’s 
unilateral proclamation that the 
season is being cancelled. 

Charles R. Iucci, secretary of Lo- 
cal 802-AFM promptly pointed out 
that: 

“The Metropolitan Opera is not 
a private venture but a world-re- 
nowned institution; it is one which 
belongs not to a board of directors 
but to all the people, those thou- 
sands of Americans who have con- 
tributed money so that the Metro- 
politan could continue its exist- 
ence. 

“It belongs to the employees who 
have on numerous occasions made 
wage sacrifices, given free serv- 
ices for charitable purposes and 
actual financial contributions. Lo- 
cal 802 has given direct subsidies 
to the Metropolitan. 

“With this background it is in- 
conceivable that the Metropolitan 
Opera’s board of directors could 
act so cavalierly.” 

Tibbett’s telegram calling other 
union representatives to meet with 
him also expressed shock that the 
directors had broken off negotia- 
tions and issued their ultimatum. 
“Such cancellation affects the de- 
velopment of musical culture ia 
the U.S. as well as the livelihood 
and artistic careers of over 600 
persons.” 


—E 


Japanese Wives Threaten 
Strike Over ‘Hey, You 


Every so often it seems that 


American unionists can learn! 


something from the Japanese. In 
the Japanese city of Ichinoseki, a 
majority of the housewives threat- 
ened to go on strike if their hus- 
bands did not, among other things, 
stop summoning them with “Oi.” 
It seems that “Oi” means “Hey, 
you” which sometimes seems to be 
just about the limit of an Ameri- 
can boss’ vocabulary. 
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Come to the 


MONTEREY COUNTY FAIR 


and (oD 

HORSE SHOW 

MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
September 23-26, 1948 


“The Most Beautiful Fair Grounds in the West“’ 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1948 s 


When You Buy It at Penney’s 
It’s Right—In Price, In 
Quality, In Value 


J. C. Penney Co. 


MONTEREY, CALIF. 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 
FROM 


SAN CARLOS 
CANNING 
COMPANY 


ANGELO LUCIDO, President 


+ 


Canners of 
CALIFORNIA SARDINES 


BRANDS 


VALERA DIXIELAND 


+ 


PRODUCERS OF FISH MEAL AND FISH OIL 


Main Office and Plant: 
SPENCE AND WAVE 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Sales Office: 260 California Street, San Francisco 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


A BANK LOAN 


WILL HELP YOU BUY THEM 


This ls What You Do .. . 


Shop around and decide just what items you want. 
Compare quality and prices. Get complete costs, 
including allowances on any items you plan to trade 
n. Then come see us for a loan. 


alinas 


Nationa 


Bank 


Member 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


301 MAIN STREET 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


in ‘ 
RE SRI CN NE NON SN aE I Sn MAN Cr a wg mB 


1001 S$: MAIN ST. 


585 LIGHTHOUSE AVE. 


HUDSON AUTOS 


Telephone 20225 


Compliments of 


nie 
PLASTERING 
CONTRACTOR 


Phone 6681 


316 IVERSON STREET 


MISSION INN 
‘MONTEREY 


 , 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 


LEIDI 


Liquor - Beer - Witte 


Groceries - Fruit 
Vegetables 


4 STORES TO SERVE YOU 


SALINAS 


MONTEREY 


from 


‘ 


274 Abbott Street 


L. C. Jorgensen 


SALINAS 


Estrada Dining Room -- Cocktail Lounge 
456 TYLER ST. 


Phone 4164 


Thousand and One Items for Our Customers 


516 E. ALISAL ST. 


314 CALLE PRINCIPAL 


Labor Day Greetings 


WHITE TRUCKS 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


DAY GREETI 


nized Labor, 


Orga 


* 
PERE Y | COUN’ 


Bulwark of Siitinenion 


By FRANK C. MacDONALD 
President, State Building and Construction Trades Council 


Organized labor has functioned and is functioning in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the land. 

However, the welfare of its members is menaced by the 
increasing number of attempts to invade, restrict, and even 


abrogate their constitutional rights. 


It is essential, therefore, 


very briefly to consider certain facts. 
Food, clothing and shelter pro-; ——— 


duced by the toiling masses are 
the basic requirements of the peo- 
ple of civilized nations. In democ- 
racies, higher wages and better 
living conditions have. been se- 
cured by unions for the -masses. 
In autocracies, unions—if any— 
are limited, and inferior condi- 
tions maintain. 

In the prewar era, there existed 
a restricted trades union move- 
ment in Germany and Italy, and 
a very limited trades union move- 
ment in Japan. 


The first blow at world peace 
and liberty necessary to enable 
Hitler to engage in war was the 
blow struck to crush the German 
trades unions. Unions were crushed 


in order to enforce obedience of. 


union workmen who were unalter- 
ably opposed to wars of aggres- 
sion. 

The same thing occurred in It- 
aly. With trades unions crushed 
at home, the dictators started, the 
invasion of neighboring nations. 

The subjugation of Poland, Den- 
mark; Norway, Belgium and 
France was accompanied by or- 
ders to crush the unions in those 
countries. 

Let it never be forgotten that 
although the unions were crushed, 
trades unionism—a living symbol 
of liberty—was not destroyed. Let 
it always be remembered that in 
each of these subjugated countries 
the trades unionists constituted the 
bulwark of the underground 
movement which collaborated with 
the allied forces and was a potent 
factor in bringing about allied 
victory. 

When victory was achieved, the 
efforts and thoughts of men were 
directed toward establishing per- 
manent world peace. Actuated by 
that desire, the representative 
statesmen of 52 nations gathered 
in San Francisco and drafted and 
agreed to the United Nations 
charter. 

The world’s statesmen agreed 
that wars invariably can be traced 
to want, fear, and a degraded 
condition of the masses. 

Therefore, the charter of the 
United Nations inaugurated by 
these statesmen and ratified by 
the United States of America and 
51 other nations, declared that: 


“We, the People of the United” 


Nations, 

“Determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of 
war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought: untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and 

“To reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal right of men 


and women and of nations large’ 


and small, and 


LABEL’S 
149 MAIN STREET 
Quality 
Clothing 


For 


USE 
YOUR 
CREDIT 


TAKE 
AS LONG 
AS 
MONTHS 
TO PAY 
# 


USE OUR 
PAYDAY _ 
PAYMENT PLAN 


LABEL’ 
149 Main St. 


SALINAS 
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FRANK C. MacDONALD 
' President 
State Building and Construction 
Trades Council of California 


“To establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for the 
obligations arising from treaties 
and other sources of international 
law can be maintained, and 

“To promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger | 


freedom, and for these ends 

“To practice tolerance and live 
together in peace with one an- 
other as good neighbors, and 

“To unite our strength to main- 
tain international peace and secu- 
rity, and 

“To insure, by the acceptance of 
principles and the institution of 
methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common 
interest, and 

“To employ international ma- 
chinery for the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement 
of all people, have resolved to 
combine our efforts to accomplish | 
these aims.” 

In order to insure world peace, 
this charter declares that: 

“With a view to the creation of 
conditions - of stability and well- | 
being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect 
for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of people, 
the United Nations shall promote’ 

“(a) Higher standards of living, 


full employment, and conditions of 


economic and social progress and 
development; 

*“(b) Solutions of international 
economic, social, health, and re-| 
lated problems and international 
cultural and educational coopera- 
tion; and 

“(c) Universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedom for all with- 
out distinction as to race, Sex, 
language, or religion.” 

Foremost among the objectives 
of the United States armed forces 
in occupied countries were the es- 
tablishment of order, the distribu- 
tion of food, and the re-establish- 
ment of trades unions, 

Our armed forces saw to it that 
the exploiters of labor in Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan did not 
prevent the re-establishment of 
trades unions in those countries. 

The corporate interests, the ex- 
ploiters of labor, in each of these 
countries have been compelled to 
respect the right of the mass of 
workers to organize for mutual 
benefit, protection, and advance- 

ment. The charter of the United 
Nations has in effect declared that 
the best insurance of world peace 
is by the establishment of free 
trades unionism in all the nations 
of the world. 

Let us not, however, in over- 
enthusiasm misjudge our condition 
and our situation. 

The four freedoms do not main- 
tain throughout the world. They 
do not maintain even in the Unit- 
ed States of America. The millen- 
nium is a long, long way off. 

Fear of oppression; fear of ab- 
rogation of constitutional rights; 
fear of want still beset American 
workmen. 


We are confronted by the para- | 


dox.that while we toil to produce 
abundantly the things necessary 
for the American people and to 
help feed, clothe and shelter the’ 
destitute people of war-ravished 
nations; while we toil to support |; 
and maintain our brothers who 
constitute the armed occupational 
forces that are enforcing law and 
order, supervising distribution of 
the things necessary for life, arid 
compelling the recognition of 
trades unionism and other rights 
of free men in foreign lands, we, 
in America, are confronted by the 
menace of ‘continuously increasing 


attempts to invade, restrict, and - 
even abrogate our constitutional | 


rights. 

The members of the American 
Fedération of Labor are unswerv- 
‘ing in their allegiance to our —~ 
L stitution = our repiiblic, 


| death, 


é 
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Truman Blasts is 
The Do-Nothitig 
Congress Record 


Washington.—President Truman 
passed the 80th Congress in review 
August 12 and sharply ‘criticized 
the legislators for their do-nothing 
record. 

The President said that even the 
congressional committees refused 
to meet during the last special 
session to give serious attention to 
problems like inflation and hous- 
ing, He said numerous government 
experts were prepared to offer tes- 
timony but were not called. Labor 
spokesmen were also refused an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Truman repeated an _ earlier 
statement that the spy investiga- 
tion by the House un-American 
activities committee was in the na- 
ture of a red herring to distract 
attention from congressional fail- 
ures. He cited Gen. Dwight Ejisen- 
hower as agreeing with his posi- 
tion on the spy probe. 

Asked if he agreed with the 
statement by Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R., O.) that prices would soon 
level off, Truman remarked that 
they leveled off every week, but 
at higher levels each time. 

Earlier in the day the White 
House released a congressional 
scorecard. The tally showed that 
action was taken on only 3 out of 
18 important proposals made to 
Congress by the President during 
the special session which he called. 


Wife Also Eligible 
For Social Security 


In addition to the monthly pay- 
ments which a retired worker gets 
under the old-age insurance pro- 
gram, his wife is also eligible for 
benefits if she is 65 or over, pro- 
vided they are living together and 
have been married at least three 
years. The wife’s benefits are half 
the husband’s amount. 

For example, take the John- 
sons. They sold their farm in 
Montana during the war and 
moved to Richmond. Mr, Johnson 
worked a few years in a war 
plant, retiring in 1946 at the age 
of 66. They bought a few acres 
near Walnut Creek, and he began 
drawing old-age insurance of $28.06 
a month. 

Last month, Mrs. Johnson reach- 
ed the age of 65. She promptly 
filed a social security application, 
based on her husband’s earnings. 
Her payments will be $14.03 aj| 
month, continuing as long as Mr. 


li i 


Johnson lives. In case of his 
she will be eligible for 
widow’s benefits of $21.05 a month. 


They toil to feed, clothe and 
shelter the people. 

They sacrificed, fought, and 
thousands died to perpetuate de- 
mocracy for America and the 
world. 

They approve the charter of the 
United Nations, 

They want peace at home and 
abroad. 

They respect and appreciate the 
cooperation of all fair employers. 

To safeguard the American way 
of life and to maintain American 
industry, production, and pros- 
perity, they insist that wages must 
be raised proportionately to the 
increase in living costs which are | 
being forced upon the people. 

They will oppose by every legal | 
resource at their command all at- , 
tempts to restrict or abrogate 
their constitutional rights. 

They will continue their efforts 
to build a better; nobler, safer civ- 
ilization. 
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Stagehands’ Convetition 
Fates New Héadachés on 
Television, Movie Jobs 


Clevelarid (LPA) — More than. 
1100 delegates are taking part | 
this week in the 39th bierinial con- 
vention of the International Alli- | 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employ- 
ees and Moving’ Picture Operators | 
of America, 

President Richard F. Walsh’s re- | 
port to the delegates points out 
that 938 locals of IATSE are rep- 
resented, representing a gain of 29 
newly chaftered locals since the 
last convention two years ago. 

In describing union’s activities 
in the Hollywood movie studios, 
Walsh says “By exposing and de- 
feating the pro-Communist forces 
that sought to control the key | 
medium of public information we 
serve, the Alliance has played a 
promising part in the battle against 
a world movement aimed at de- 
stroying America’s democratic in- | 
stitutions. 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 


MAC'S 
RESTAURANT AND BAR 
TOM ahd VIRGINIA IVY, Props. 
OPEN 24 HOURS DAILY 
Telephones: 5493 - $208 


213 - 215 MONTEREY STREET 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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Growers 


Shi wiaparietin 


Packers 


CALIFORNIA and ARIZONA VEGETABLES 


EL CENTRO, 
CALIF. 


SALINAS 


CALIF. 


"PHOENIX, 
ARIZ: 
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"Your Chevrolet Dealér for More 
Than a Qiatter of a Century" 


RICHARDSON MOTOR Co. 


aenaanens For Sate ||| 


SALINAS; CALIFORNIA’ 


Funian SeRvice 


INTERNATIONAL - 
- BROTHERHOOD 

of TEAMSTERS 
@ CHAUFFEURS. J 


AND HELPERS 
= OF = 
AMERICA 


Affiliated with 


® 


WAREHOUSEMEN 


General Teamsters, 
Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union 


Local 890 


274 E. Alisal St. 
Salinas, Calif. 


_—————— 


The following is the result of the Union Shop election held 
by the United States Government in the produce drivers’ in- 
dustry, covering some 50 companies, members of the Grower- 


Shipper Vegetable Association 


in the Salinas, Watsonville and 


Hollister areas: 419 drivers were eligible to vote, of which 364 
voted; 357 voted for the Union Shop, 7 voted against the 


Union Shop. There were no void 
ballots and there were no chal- 
lenged ballots. 


It took five days for the Board 
to conduct this election and it was 
very difficult because of the large 
area involved and the consequence 
of sheds shutting down temporarily 
on short notice. Your Union cer- 
tainly appreciates the manner in 
which the drivers decided on this 
most important issue. The Shop 
Stewards should be commended for 


their hard work and the interest | 
of the} 


shown in notifying many 
men that were far away from the 
- polling places. All in all your Un- 
ion certainly is proud that such 
a difficult election was -held with 


very little discourse; praise should | 


also go to the observer for thee 
Grower-Shipper Vegetable Asso- 
ciatin, Jack Armstrong, who was 
certainly fair, which resuited 
no disputes, no challenged ballots 
and agreements were arrived at 
in a friendly manner. 

We remind all the drivers that 
the Union Shop under the present 
law is now legal and it behooves 
all of use to make certain that all 


men driving equipment under the} 


jurisdiction of this Union working 
for the Grower-Shipper Vegetable 
Association of Central California, 
must be members o four Union. 
Report anyone who is not a mem- 


ber of the Union and who is driv- | 


ing a truck, to your Business Agent, 
Shop Steward or direct to the 
Union office. 
& 

HAVE YOU REGISTERED TO 
VOTE? IF NOT, REGISTER TO- 
DAY SO THAT YOU’ MAY BE 
ABLE ‘TO CAST YOUR VOTE IN 
THE NOVEMBER ELECTION. 
DEADLINE, ‘SEPTEMBER ‘23RD. 


¥ 


= 8 


Elections hae been héld recently 
fc> General Box and West Coast 
Bex Company, as well as Perma- 
neonte Metals, where the votes were 
unanimous in favor .of the Union 
Shop. eid Ge 

Your Union has gone through 
Union Shop elections in nearly 
every division; and with'the excep- 
tion of one or two the votes have 
been unanimous for the Union 
Shop. The officers of your Union 
are indeed appreciativé ‘for the 
manner in which members have 
conducted themselves without in- 
timidation and coercion during 
elections held; and, according to 
the outcome of elections held, it 
certainly shows that not only in 
Salinas, but in the United States 
where U.A. elections are taking 
place, the voters overwhelmingly 
are in favor of the Union Shop. 

co * * 

If you are not a registered voter, 
be sure to register now, otherwise 
you will not be eligible to vote 
when November rolls around. You 
can register at your Union office, 
or various-other places in Salinas. 
As a Citizen of the United States, 
it is your duty to register to vote. 

* bo * 
ATTENTION, ALL MEMBERS! 

Most of our jobs are now in full 
swing, so if you are not employed 
make sure that we have your name 
listed at the Union Office for jobs 
which may be coming in. Your 
Union office is located at 274 E. 
Alisal Street, Salinas. It is also 
important that you keep the office 
fully informed of your correct ad- 
dress so that we may in turn keep 
you informed by newspapers, bul- 
letins, cards, etc. We have a dead- 
letter file where we have a num- 
ber of insurance policies, union 
books and receipts which have been 
returned to us for correct address. 
IF YOU HAVE NOT RECEIVED 
YOUR INSURANCE POLICY ask 
about it at the Union office—it 
may be in the dead-letter file. 

* * a z 

We note from time to time that 
members of this Union are riding 
non-Union cabs, as well as buying 
their oil and tires in a non-Union 
service station. We have all taken 

an oath in this Union, and that 
oath includes that we will: patron- 
ize whenever possible only sych 
places of business who are fair 
to organized labor., You pay dues 
to maintain the Union for that very 
reason — that your wages, hours 
and conditions may be safeguarded. 
By . patronizing the non-Union 
shops, you tear down the very 

- conditions you pay dues to protect. 
| So remember that the only Union 
- eab companies in Salinas are: Yel- 
-jow Cab Company, phone 71337; 
Checker Cab, 4866; Salinas Cab 
“Company, 5719, and Carl’s Cab, 
When riding one of these 

ps, be sure the driver is wearing 
nion button, or can show he 
member of the Teamsters Un- 
Texhoma, City, and Packard 


ARE NOT: under 


in | 


| Please be guided accordingly. 
| Pe ae 
| The following gas station is or- 
ganized and under contract with 
| your local Union and employs 
members of our Union: FIRE- 
STONE TIRE & SERVICE STA- 
TION, on Monterey and San Luis 
Streets, where everyone from the 
|gas island clear to the rear are 
|members of our Union. 
* 

TO BE ELIGIBLE TO CAST 
YOUR VOTE IN NOVEMBER, 
YOU MUST BE A REGISTERED 
VOTER. 


* * 


* * * 

| Remember to pay your dues on 
or before the first of every month; 
if unable to come in to the office, 
mail it in and your receipt to- 


| gether with your book all stamped 


BER that only members in good 
|standing are eligible for benefits 
| from this Union. 
* 
PATRONIZE UNION SERVICES 
ONLY. 


* * 


* 


AWFUL TRUTH ABOUT 


LABOR ORGANIZERS 
(They hold the second toughest 
job in the world) 

By MARTY McINTYRE 

My casual bar companion was a 
genial big business man who could 
‘have posed for one of those “Men 
of Distinction” ads featuring fault- 
lessly tailored tosspots. As the 
‘the evening grew more congenial, 
|we found ourselves in agreement 
ion many subjects: That the first 
rule for training bird dogs was 
knowing more than the dog; that 
| the Russians couldn’t construct an 
, atomic bomb if we sent it over 
'in the form of a child’s construc- 
tion set. 

In the glow of these conclusions 
| he began to wax confidential. How 
| he had short-circuited certain in- 
icome tax requirements. An amus- 
jing little matter of certain ingre- 
|dients in his product that were 
just as good but a great deal 
more profitable. 

As I floated into his esteem on 
a wave of good conversation and 
scotch he trained a beaming eye 
on me that heralded an Offer of 
jan assistant purchasing agent’s job 
jand said, “You’re a wide awake 
young fellow, what do you do for 
a living?” 

I. sudied the rim of my glass 
ifor a moment before I answered, 
|“I’m afraid you’re not going to 
care near as much for me—I’m a 
labor union organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

The manifold chins of my ty- 
icoon friend telescoped into each 
other as his face took on a lug- 
ubrious cast and he sputtered in 
dismal tones, “Oh, my God!” 

His fears were in vain, for like 
the gangster that refused to tell 
the dentist which tooth was aching, 
I’m no stool pigeon. But ZI was 
amused at his alarm, so typical 
of the publi’s horrendous concep- 
'tion of the 10,000 full time labor 
officials who supervise the affairs 
of fifteen million American work- 
ers in 150 national unions. No 
group of men have a more pro- 
found influence on our economic 
destiny and outside of Green, 
Lewis, Murray and a handful of 
national leaders none are less 
known or less understood. ; 

To the industrialist they ar 
Rasputin-like shadows lurking in 
dark doorways to lure their work- 
ers into radical was and outrageous 
wage demands. To some wnion 
members they are well-upholstered 
pork choppers lolling around the 
best hotels at the expense of their 
dues. To the public they are econ- 
omic fanatics to be classed with 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and research- 
ers who let themselves be bit by 
malarial mosquitoes. To themselves 
they are an overworked bunch who 
have sacrificed home life and fin- 
ancial opportunity for the thank- 
less task of building a. better 
America. Perhaps everyone is 
partly right. 

Modern unions are big business 
and their representatives are typ- 
ical businessmen—the/ drab: little 
man in the Pullman smoker who 
smiled wryly when you vented 
your opinion of John L. Lewis 
might have been one of his road 
men, Even the title of organizer 
is a misnomer, for recruiting new 
members is only a small part of 
their duties. | 

But that is the official desig- 
nation because years ago one of 
the bigwigs protested the growing 
tendency to talk of “representa- 
tives’: “They’re paid to organize 
the unorganized,” 
American Federation of Labor con- 
ventiop, “and they should be called 
organizers!” So even though their 
duties may be those of auditors, 


* * 


| 


will be returned to you. REMEM.| 


the official title remains—organ- 
izer. Other terms are more apt. 


Troubleshooter would be the 
most expressive title, for much of 
their work boils down to cooling 
personal rivalries or ruffled vani- 
ties that would be ludicrous if they 
were not so prone to wreck unions. 
Jealuosies over some unpaid title 
do more to derail labor unions than 
all the full-page propaganda of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

To the decimal minded organ- 
izers who are assigned the weari- 
some task of fine-combing local 
union records at frequent intervals, 
incompetence is far more common 
than dishonesty. I was sent to 
check the books of a small dye 
workers’ union that had gotten off 
the financial beam. After I re- 
covered from the shock of meeting 
people whose hair and skin was 
red, purple or orange, I found 
ther was no member with book- 
keeping experience. *And no ac- 
ountant could be persuaded to ac- 
cept such a colorful position. 

Another organizer arrived in 
the grey down at a tiny southern 
hamlet which smelled of pine 
smoke and cold loam. On a rush 
assignement, he had been notified 
that “labor violence was impend- 
ing.” With one eye peeled for 


| bloody mobs, he made his way to 


pone Weis the customers!” 
and disgusted labor repre-! 


a one-chair barber shop where the 
plea had originated and asked 
where the trouble was. 

“Right over in that abandoned 
factory,” the highly excited bar- 
ber told him. ‘“There’s a so and 
so over there who just got out of 
the penitentiary and he’s cutting 
hair for fifteen cents. Not only 
that—his wife is in the back room 
The 
tire 
sentative sat with his head in his 
hands for a few minutes and fin- 
ally propounded a formalu for set- 
tlement that recommended the 
malefactor’s barber pole be paint- 
ed dark black. 

Only a few of the assignments 


}are comical—some are downright 


dangerous. There was nothing fun- 
ny about the expressions of the 
professional hoodlums who met 
Tom McGuire when he was sent 
in to investigate reports of racket- 
eering on a project to increase 
New York’s water supply. 

Some ten years ago, rumors 
reached A. F. of L. headquarters 
that New York racketeers had 
gained control of one of the unions 
on the project. The boys in the 
black hat, so called because of 
their favorite head-gear, worked 
through foremen in their pay who 
fired workers so others could re- 
place them . . . with increase of 
thé $25 initiation fees, all of which 
wjent into the pockets of the gang- 


asters. 


| 


he told the 


A. F. of L. President William 
Green sent Tom McGuire, than a 
general organizer and now Labor 
Melations Director for Bausch and 
L&mb of Rochester, N. Y., to in- 
Vestigate. When McGuire present- 
ed himself at the offices of the 
gangsters he was subtly informed 
that his health would not suffer 
if he betook himself elsewhere. 
McGuire persisted in interviewing 
the members, however, and his re- 
port caused the first shake-up 
vhich resulted in criminal prose- 
cution of the black hat boys. 

When you spend ten out of 
fourteen nights on trains or busses 
and finally pause at home for 
some clean shirts and dirty looks 
you begin to ponder why anyone 
would choose a career so closely 
akin to a mechanized Flying 
Dutchman. Surely not for the $65 
to $125 a week with $6 to $10 a 
day expenses, for most organizers 
could make more money and get 
acquainted, with their families in 
some other work. . 

Like shoemaker’s children, labor 
organizers are one of the few oc- 
cupations without a union. Few 
are concerned, perhaps because 
they all belong to the union they 
represent. However, harried indus- 
trialists chortled when a North 
Carolina organizer recently filed 
NLRB unfair labor practice charg- 
es against the CIO charging they 
fired him for trying to organize 
the organizers. 

I have never heard of anyone 
deliberately choosing this profes- 
sion in their youth as they would 
medicine, law or finance. Circum- 
stances plus certain charactersistics 
are the governing factors. An in- 
grained sense of sympathy with 
the underdog is perhaps the main 
ingredient, ; 

But there is another attraction. 
A bright and willing young man or 
woman can forge ahead to a posi- 
tion of responsibility quicker in 
the labor movement than in the 
cut-throat competition of big busi- 
ness. They can build a job by 
sincereeffort and sacrifice. A large 
share. of union jobs are created by 
the people who hold them; that is 
why organizations are often refer- 
red to as So-and So’s local. 

No one has ever heard of an 
organizer becoming a millionaire. 
But a mid-western organizer did 
score a grand slam in the ac- 
cumulation of worldly goods when 
he organized a big wood-working 
plant and then used the boss’s 
automobile to elope with his 
daughter. When the badly tram- 
pled industrialist revived, he is said 
to have murmured: “Look around, 
Fast Talker; see if* you missed 
anything!” ih 

In every town is an volunteer 
organizer who works solely for 
honor. One such i Ray Womer of 
the Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers. Laden with union, honors 
as a result of his selfless service 
hewryly. observed, “In two years 
of untiring union activity I have 
worked myself from cor v- 


| 


| time, 


riod, and providing for two sie 


erty up to a state of extreme 
destitution.” 


There’s an indefinable quality 
that goes to make an organizer; 
the courage of his convictions and 
the guts to battle opposition and 
oppression. It took ample moxie 
for Organizer Hershberger of the 
Fur and Leather Workers, CIO, 
to bring the union protection they 
wanted so badly to the tannery 
workers in a_ string of little 
Pennsylvania settlements where 
the company controlled the law, 
the schools, the stores and even 
their homes, 


Rob Roy McLeod, the urbane 
Vice-President of the Niagara 
Hudson Power Co., once smilingly 
remarked, “Marty, after all, don’t 
you think the average union lead- 
er is the little boy who.used to 
tattle to the teacher, grown up?” 

Appreciating the remark as a 
priceless illustration of even fair- 
minded management’s viewpoint of 
labor, I had to answer, “No, Mac, 
I think he was the little kid who 
had to go to school with patches 
on his pants while the better 
dressed kids snickered at him.” 

Satisfaction in a wage increase 
for the people they represent 
means a lot more to the average 
organizer than his pay check. Very 
few have any ism but Americanism 
and htough they may conceal it 
with cynical wisecracks, they know 
that they put more milk on oe 
table for needy kids in a week 
than most welfare workers do in, 
a year.| As little as they may soil | 
their hands with manual labor | 
during their union career, poverty 
and hard, grinding work are wov- 
en into the pattern of their lives. 
They have to know their industry | 
even better than the boss; and 
they have to hold their own in 
that modern horse trading for a' 
cut of the profits known as wage | 
negotiations. 

Few members of the public can 
ever know the grinding tension of . 
bitterly fought wage conferences | 
that may extend through days and 
nigHts without halt before you 
move on to the next one. Only 
such weird sessions could produce | 
the inspired sophistry of erudite 
Joe Ramist of the Technical Engi- 
neers and Draftsmen, A. F. of L., 
When he snarled at a bemused 
steel company executive, “Yes, 
we’re asking for triple time for 
Sunday and if you give it to us, 
we're going to ask for quadruple | 
because we don’t want to 
work Sunday!” 

The knack of making a convinc- 
ing talk is a must for the organ- 
izery and many pride themselves on 
their silver-tongued oratory. Bob | 
Warner is a basso profundo anchor | 
man among A.F.of L. staff speak- | 
ers and reputed to be the only guy 
to get an answer from Chloe. | 

This incident happened when 
the CIO or “dual movement,” as it 
is politely called by Green andj 
other A.F.of L. leaders, and the 
A.F.of|L. were vying for the | 
membership of the Mobile, Ala., 
shipyard workers about five years 
ago. Warner, a universally pop- 
ular Pennsylvania Dutchman, was 
locked in the rear of a sound, 
truck, spieling to the changing 
shifts when a gang of CIO organ- | 
izers surrounded it. The driver 
ran. 

While the CIO boys were prepar- 
ing to tip the truck over with him 
inside it, Bob urnted the speaker 
up full blast .and roared at his 
tormentors, lapsing into his child- | 
hood Pennsylvania Dutch. “I you 
touch’ this truck downside up or | 
upside down, you'll get me so mad 
I don’t care whether I live or die | 
and I’ll run you till you don’t have 
anything left to step on!” Liber- 
aily laced with livid oaths, the bel- 
lowing attracted the “A. F. of 4 
bunch several blocks away. Run- 
ning to the rescue, they doubled 
up in mirth at the spectacle of 
Warner holding his enemies en- 
tranced by a combination of elo- 
quence, profanity and Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, 

Then Warner had a Mobile, Ala., 
audience on the: edge of their | 
chairs as part of Operation Dixie, 
one rebel was heard to remark to 
another, “Now I know how we lost 
that war, tho|se Damyankees 
talked us out of it.” 

The union organizer should not 
be compared with the “agitator’— 
the less trouble there is, the easier 
his job. He knows thefe are sel- 
dom strikes where boss and em- 
ployee call each other by their first 
names and that a lot of industrial 
strife would vanish if worker and 
management would accord each 
other the same respect and cour- 
tesy they extend to their next- 
door yeighbor. An organizer is 
just an ordinary guy with a heart, 
trying to fill the second-toughest 
job in the world. 

What’s the toughest job? 
organizer’s wife, of course! 


Telephone Union 
May Call Strike 


. Washington (LPA)—A renewed 
drive for a pay boost for more 
than 200,000 Bell System tele- | 
phone employees was launched last 
week. Local units of Communica- 
tions Workers of America-unaffili- 
ated were alerted for a possible 
strike action in mid-October. »* 
CWA has established August 16 
as a notification date for reopen- 
ing of contracts “to bargain out 
money: matters” with nine of the 
23 Bell System companies, cover- 
ing 87,000 workers. The union ne- 
gotiated contracts with these nine 
companies this spring, settling 
fringe issues for a three-year pe- 


An 


BS A A tl 


MINUTES 


Central Labor Council 


Of the Meeting of August 17, 1948. 


The meeting was called to order 
by President Robinson. , 

The roll call showed the pres- 
ence of 14 delegates from 10 locals. 
Regular officers present were, Pres. 
Robinson and Sec.-Treas. Edwards. 

Credentials were presented for 
Tom Flores and Sal Pizza to rep- 
resent the Seine and Line Fisher- 


imen as delegates to the Council. 


It was moved, seconded and carried 
that they be seated. They were 
then given the obligation by the 
president. 

The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved 
as read. 

The newly elected officers—Pres. 
E. E. Winters, Vice Pres, Ed Carl, 
Sec-Treas. Wayne Edwards, and 
Set.-at-arms Sam Du Bose—were 
then installed and given the obli- 
gation as officers. 

It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried to give a vote of thanks to 
the outgoing president. 

Mrs. Moreau reported on a Pol- 
itical Action Committee meeting 
which she attended in San Fran- 
cisco, August 5. This meeting con- 
sidered the measure that will be on 
the November ballot. Action was 
taken opposing numbers 6 and 15 
and in favor of numbers 13 and 14. 
No action was taken on candidates 
for this district. Some Repub- 
licans, some Democrats, and some 
Progressives were endorsed. Pres. 
Truman was endorsed for election 
to the Presidency. 


A report from the Political and | 


Educational Committee showed the 
attendance and contributions from 
Monterey have been very poor. 

It was moved, seconded and car- 


ried that the secretary be. allowed | 


ten dollars for stamps. 
Various communications 

presented and considered. 
It was moved, seconded and car- 


were 


ried to enter one subscription to | 


the North American Labor maga- 


| zine. 


The financial report was given 
and accepted. 

The Bartenders reported 27 new 
members. Their membership 


it was a year ago. New contracts 
have been signed. They reported 
that recently they had picketed 
the Cinnabor for 24 hours over a 
flagrant contract violation. 
controversy was settled satisfac- 
torily. The Bartenders extend a 
vote of thanks to all the unions 
that cooperated in forcing a set- 
tlement. The only civilians who 
crossed the picket line were the 
Mission Taxi Drivers. 

The Carpenters reported a good 
meeting. The Mill-Men dispute 
has been settled and a contract 
signed, 

The Glass Bottle Blowers report- 
ed a good meeting and that they 
had elected a delegate to the Ne- 
gotiating Committee. 

The Motion Picture Operators 
reported a routine meeting. 

The Cannery Workers reported 
that they are still opposed to an 
increase in dues. There was some 
discussion on the subject, then it 
was moved, seconded and carried 
to drop the question. 

It was moved, seconded and car- 


crease the number of delegates 
who might represent a local. 

‘The proposed new constitution 
was then read. It was moved, sec- 
onded, and unanimously passed 
that it be adopted. 

It was moved, seconded and 
passed that each delegate be given 
a copy of the new constitution. 

Mrs. Moreau volunteered to do 
the work of. mimeographing a suf- 
ficient number of copies. 

It was moved, seconded, and 
passed that the Council pay the 
Herald for the advertising bill in- 
curred in the campaign in support 
of Bro. Rice. 

The meeting adjourned to meet 
next at 7:30 p.m., September 7. 

WAYNE EDWARDS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Pilots Continue 
National Fight 


Chicago (LPA)—The Air Line 
Pilots Assn.-AFL continued its 
fight against National Airlines last 
week with renewed vigor, reacting 
to National’s rejection of the rec- 
ommendations of a_ presidential 
emergency board set up under the 
Railway Labor Act. 


The union is asking the Civil 


Aeronautics Board to revoke the 
certificate under which National 
operates as alr interstate air car- 
rier. The reason: “This company 
violated with impunity for nearly 
three years the federal law under 
which it operates. It has violated 
its contract with its pilots. It is 
not surprising that it is now 
defying and rejecting even the 
strike-settling recommendations of 
the board appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. to examiné into 
all of the causes of the strike and 
determine the rsponsibility there- 
fore.” i 

ALPA President David L, Behn- 
cke said that the story revealed 
by the fact-finding board “jndi- 
cates an immaturity and lack of 
responsibility (on the part of the 
company) which is not consistent 
With the duties imposed by Con- 
gress upon carriers in interstate 
commerce.” 

The pilots,. who have been on 
strike for six months now, charge 
National with violating the Rail- 


ss Lig fat: Ny lh wa Sy NSS 


is | 
now almost 500, nearly double what | 


The | 


ook Abo 
American Legion 


Once in a while someone pulls 
aside the curtain which masks the 
seats of great power in our coun- 
try. When that happens things 
which ‘were only suspected or al- 
leged can be proved. 


A new book has just appeared— 
The Inside Story of the Legion, 
by Justin Gray. Gray looks the 
American Legion over from top 
to bottom. He ends by proving 
that the huge veterans organiza- 
tion has always followed a consis- 
tently anti-labor policy, in line 
with directives from the: Natl. 
Assn. of Manufacturers. ‘ 

The author is a veteran of World 
War II. He fought as a rifleman 
in the 3rd Ranger Battalion in 
Africa, Sicily and Italy. He re- 
ceived two Bronze Stars. Later he 
became a correspondent for Yank, 
Army magazine, and went ashore 
under fire at Okinawa to keep his 
hand in. 

Hundreds of thousands of vet- 
erans of the second World War 
flocked into the Legion. Gray went 
with them. He thought that so 
much new blood might make the 
Legion a democratic force. He 
knew that it already had enormous 
political strength. 

Because he was young, energetic 
and had a brilliant war record, 
| the Legion made Gray an organ- 
|izer and later the assistant director 
of its Americanization commission. 
Gray was able to see the Legion 
at work in all its parts. 

Gray first got into trouble with 
Legion headquarters when he 
wrote a report on union radio sta- 
‘tions in which he took the pains 
to indicate that there were po- 
litical differences within the ranks 
of labor. The report came back 
|heavily blue-penciled. The distinc- 
tions were cut out. One of Gray’s 
co-workers patted him on_ the 
shoulder and said: 

“Forget it, Justin. Anybody can 
| make a mistake. After this, don’t 
| worry about definitions. Just lump 
them trade unions together as red, 
then everybody will know who our 
enemies are.” 

When Gray had had a bellyful 
of the Legion brand of patriotism, 
he quit. He looked back into the 
records then and found that the 
casual anti-labor remarks he had 
heard were part of a carefully 
worked out pattern. 

He found that Legionnaires had 
\lynched loggers in Washington in 
'1919. He found that in 1920, to 
| prove that the favors were tis- 
tributed democratically, the Legion 
|recruited scabs to break a team- 
'sters’ strike in New York. 
| During the 1930’s, when labor’s 
| big organizational drives were un- 
derway, the Legion persisted in its 
union breaking policies, Gray dis- 
covered. 

Dean James M. Landis wrote: 


indicate that the work of Harper 
| Knowles’ (a Legion official once) 
i committee came perilously close to 
that of those organizations whose 
sole effort is to combat militant 
|trade unionism.” 

| Gray also presents evidence to 
‘show that the Legion sided with 


lried to drop the proposal to in- } the NAM in trying to stop the or- 


ganizational drives in basic, indus- 
tries like steel. 

The explanation of the Legion’s 
anti-labor policies Gray found in 
the way the organization was start- 
ied. He shows that the Legion was 
started with contributions from 
Wall Street firms. The original 
leaders either were or became cor- 
poration officials. Almost every na- 
tional commander in Legion history 
had big business connections. 

Gray relates from his own ex- 
perience the way in which NAM 
propaganda was picked up by the 
Legion machine and circulated. 

Everyone knows that the Legion 
is powerful. Gray shows how that 
power is used and why. ; 


Construction in 
July Climbed 7 
Pct. Over June 


Washington, D.C.—The value of 
new construction put in place dur- 
ing July, 1948, amounted to $1724 
million, which exceeded June’s rec- 
ord level by $119 million, or 7 per 
cent. These were the preliminary 
estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of La- 
bor. 

Employment by construction con- 
tractors totaled 2,186,000 in July, 
an increase of 22,000 workers over 
the revised June estimate. July 
marks the fifth successive month 
in which construction employment 
was higher than for any corre- 
sponding month since 1942, when 
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Carpenters 925 held the semi- 
monthly meeting on Tuesday of 
last week with a nice turn out on 
hand when the President called 
the meeting. Business representa- 
tive had a big report on present 
work and that planned for the 
future. 

Business representative George 
R. Harter reports that plans are 
under way for a thirty-five mil- 
lion dollar steam operated electric 
generation plant for the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company at Moss 
Landing, The plant is to be es- 
tablished on Highway 1 at Elk: 
Horn Slough. The new plant is 
to have three steam generators of 
134,000 horse power capacity. The 
first of the generators is expected 
to be in operation in the spring 
of 1950 with the other two in oper- 
ation the following spring. It is | 
stated the plant will be the largest 
in the PG&E sustem. Bechtel Co. 


Rail Unions Set 
To Settle Third- 
Round Contracts 


Washington (LPA)—All of the | 
nation’s Railroad Brotherhoods this | 
week prepared to push for a quick | 
settlement of their “third round” 
wage drives. | 

The way was cleared for action | 
along that line when three of the 
Brotherhoods—the Locomotive En- 
gineers, Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, and the Switchmen— 
cleaned up the tag ends of their 
protracted “second round” move- 
ment. 

These three signed an agrtement 
with the railroads which—in ad- 
dition to a 15%-cent an hour 
across-the-board wage increase 
previously worked out—carried 
wage adjustments to correct in- 
equities, and various improvements 
in working conditions for nearly 
200,000 employees represented by 
the three unions. 

The 15%-cent ‘raise is retroac- 
tive to November 1, 1947 and the 
other adjustments back to January 
1. Railroads estimated the aggre- 
gate increases will amount to about 
$80,000,000 a year, or approximate- 
ly $400 per employee. 

Also, the agreement specified 
that the railroads will enter into! 
direct national negotiations with 
the three unions on a “third round” 
raise without insisting upon pre- 
liminary steps normally required | 
under the Railway Labor Act. 

milar national conferences are 
td be held by the railroads with 
two other “operating” Brother- 
hoods—the Railway Conductors 
and Trainmen—and with 16 Broth- 


“There is abundant evidence to; erhoods which represent the “non- 


operating” workers; that is, those | 
outside of train, engine and yard 
service. The former two are seek- 
ing a 25 per cent wage increase 
for the 250,000 workers they repre- 
sent. The latter 16 are asking a 
40-hour week at 48 hours pay, plus | 
a 25-cent-an-hour increase for the 
1,000,000 employees in shop, cleri- 
cal and miscellaneous crafts which 
they represent. 


AFL Seamen's Pacts 
Include Wage Boosts, 
Hiring Hall Formula 


New York — A hiring hall 
formula worked out July 1 was 
incorporated in 2-year agreements 
signed here August 11 and 13 be- 
tween the Seafarers Intl. 


companies employing 11,000 sea- 
men. The contract also provides 
monthly wage increases of $25 for 
boatswains and $12.50 for other 
workers. 

Discussions on wages had con- 
tinued for more than a month 
after agreement was reached on 
the phrasing of the hiring hall 
provision. Under this clause the 
companies agree “to secure all un- 
licensed personnel through the hir- 
ing halls of the union . . . to assure 
maximum harmonious relations 
and in order to obtain the best 
qualified employes.” 

While accepting the hiring hall 
principle, the operators retain the 
right to reject any man considered 
unfit, thus conforming with the ! 
anti-closed shop provision of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

On July 3, 1835, the children of 
Paterson, N. J. textile mills, struck 
for the reduction of the working 
day to 11 hours for five days and 
nine hours on Saturdays. 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL! 


the war construction program was | 


at its height. Compared with the 
same month a year ago, employ- 
ment this July was higher by 143,- 
000. 

Expenditures for new private 
non-farm housing rose to $667 mil- 
lion in July, surpassing all previ- 
ous monthly records of dollar 
volume, : 

Commercial construction, par- 
ticularly of stores, restaurants, and 
garages, continued to be the most 
important factor in the increased 
dollar volume of private non-resi- 
dential building. 

Construction expenditures for 
the first 7 months of 1948. os 
$9.4 billion, — red $6. 
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International are reported to be 
the contractors. 

A new job for the Telephone 
Co., ‘a re-inforced warehouse, gar- 
age and machine ship on Griffin 
Street, is to be done hy the Ochs 
Co. of San Luis Obisno. 

The Utah Construction Co. are 
to build a 100 dwelling unit in 
the Mission Park district. 

Goheen Construction Co. are to 
build 200 houses north of Salinas 
on Highway 101. 

Mr. Pieri of Castroville is re- 
ported considering the building of 
50 houses in that town and Moss 
Landing. Mr. Pieri is the owner. 
H. Geyer, a Monterey contractor, 
has started construction on the 
Santa Lucia school in the Airport 
Tract. 

Bids are also to be asked for @ 
school on the Sanborn Road. Gen- 
eral Foods are reported as pur- 
chasing property in East Salinas 
on Alisa Road. 

Bother Harter is a deputy reg- 
istrar and any of the members 
and their families who have not 


|registered and desire to do so can 


see Brother Harter at Carpenters 
Hall on Saturday. It is more con- 
venient for those registering to 
find him at the union’s office on 
a Saturday forenoon. 

Members, please bear in mind 
that if you go into another juris- 
diction to work it is necessary to 
register with the union headquar- 


iters before going to work. Failure 


to comply with this will cause you 
to be subject to a penalty. All 
Brothers will pass the word along 
so as to avoid inconvenience on 
any of our members. Thanks. 

At the next meeting of Carpen- 
ters Tuesday, September 7th, the 
union will show a picture of con- 
ditions at the Di Giorgio Farms 
near Bakersfield where union 
workers have been on strike for 
several months, The picture takes 
about twenty minutes and will be 
shown previous to the meeting. It 
would be well for as Many as 
possible to view this picture and 
see conditions as they confront 
union labor. 
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FOR WOMEN 
ROBLEE and ARCH 


PRESERVER SHOES 


FOR MEN 
BUSTER BROWN and : 
LITTLE YANKEE 
SHOES 


FOR CHILDREN 
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Shoes - Bags - Hosiery 


262 Main St. Ph. 3595 | 


Watson & Dow 
Phone 3348 


ORDWAY 
PHARMACY 


$98 ALVARADO ST. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


434 ALVARADO 
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A. R. Bergquist 


State Theatre Bldg. Ph. 5332 
421 Alvarado St., Monterey 
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M. J. MURPHY, Inc. 
Building Material 
General Contracting 


Phone Carmel 154 


Yard: San Carlos between Ocean and Seventh 


Phone Monterey 3191 
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Office: Ninth and Monte Verde 
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